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What  the  Business  Executive  Expects 
from  the  Commercial  Teacher 

A  Paper  Read  at  the  Convention  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
Public  Schools  Department,  December,  1932 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

Vice  President  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 

ZT  appears  that  the  period  of  depression  commercial  teacher  is  doing  a  good  job  so  far 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  dur-  as  technical  education  is  concerned,  but  more 
ing  the  past  three  years,  and  from  which  attention  must  be  placed  on  cultural  education, 
we  have  not  yet  emerged,  has  had  the  effect  The  suggestion  was  frequently  made  that 
of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  character  there  must  be  a  closer  contact  of  commercial 
traits  in  business  employees.  teachers  with  business  as  it  actually  operates. 

The  commercial  teacher  is  expected  to  de-  It  was  also  suggested  that  commercial  teach- 
velop,  if  possible,  a  greater  power  of  analysis  ers,  in  general,  were  apt  to  be  theoretical,  and 
on  the  part  of  his  students.  The  ability  to  '  many  of  them  not  up  to  date.  The  constantly 
think  straight  through  to  the  end  of  a  prob-  changing  conditions  of  business  make  it  im- 
lem  was  mentioned  time  and  again  in  the  let-  perative  that  the  teachers  at  least  keep  abreast 
ters  received  from  the  executives  interrogated.  of  what  is  going  on. 

Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the  funda-  As  would  be  expected  from  executives  of 
mentals  of  education  as  a  basis  for  commercial  the  higher  type,  a  much  broader  education  is 
education.  necessary  than  can  be  expected  from  a  high 

It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  school  course. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  facts  disclosed  was 
the  willingness  of  executives  and  business  men 
to  cooperate  with  commercial  teachers  in 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  both  the  business  executive  and  the 
teacher. 


For  the  most  part,  commercial  education  to 
these  executives  seemed  to  mean  shorthand, 
typing,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  correspondence, 
and  subjects  we  have  included  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  curriculums  for  many  years. 


Nlessages  from  Prominent  Executives 


^  EDWARD  nVXTOS  (Prcsidcnl  of  the 
B.  B.  &  R.  Knif/ht  Corporation,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  “Fruit  of  the  Loom”  and  other  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics,  Prozddcnce,  Rhode  Island) — I  have 
had  very  little  contact  or  association  with  the 
specific  problems  of  the  commercial  teacher. 
I  have,  from  time  to  time,  employed  graduates 
from  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  other 
schools,  but  the  results  obtained  seem  to  dif¬ 
fer  as  widely  as  the  personalities  of  the  men, 
notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  their 
training. 

R.  S.  HKCHT  (President  of  Hibernia  Bank 
&  Trust  Company,  Nezv  Orleans,  Louisiana) — 
Prior  to  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  busi¬ 
ness  was  still  in  the  growing  or  building-up 
stages,  it  sufficed  to  train  prospective  workers 
in  merely  the  technical  and  clerical  require¬ 
ments  of  business,  leaving  it  to  the  native  in¬ 
telligence  and  ability  of  the  individual  to 
develop  the  talents  required  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  field. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  business  within 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  however,  demands 
now  and  for  the  future  that  education  and 
training  be  devised  to  develop  business  admin¬ 
istrators  as  well  as  merely  efficient  technical 
workers  in  the  ranks.  In  fact,  training  for  the 
administration  of  business  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  training  of  workers,  because 
with  the  continued  advance  in  civilization  we 
are  compelled  to  recognize  more  and  more 
that  the  relationships  in  our  business  life 
affect  not  merely  individuals  but  communities 
and  nations,  requiring  a  broader  scope  and 
vision  than  was  deemed  necessary  when  the 
successful  conduct  of  business  merely  for 
profit  was  sufficient. 

E.  B.  LUCE  (Educational  Director,  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company,  of  Baltimore) — In  addition  to  the 
customary  requirements  of  accuracy,  thorough¬ 
ness,  speed,  etc.,  the  commercial  education 
offered  by  the  public  schools  should  be  superior 
in  quality  of  instruction,  in  methods,  and  in 
equipment  used  in  instruction.  The  public 
schools’  commercial  training  should  set  the 
standard  for  other  commercial  training  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  community.  Other  commercial - 
training  agencies  should  be  able  to  look  to  the 


commercial  department  of  public  schools  for 
information  about  latest  commercial  equipment 
and  improved  methods  of  commercial  work. 
Teachers  should  be  highly  qualified,  expe¬ 
rienced.  and  well  paid.  Cod|)erative  relations 
with  business,  industry,  and  other  commercial¬ 
training  agencies  should  be  established  and 
maintained.  It  would  be  helpful  for  teachers 
to  engage  in  practical  commercial  work  for  a 
part  of  the  year. 

The  commercial  training  of  the  public 
schools  should  be  of  such  high  quality  that 
those  trained  will  be  in  demand  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Because  of  the  superior 
training  offered  and  equipment  used,  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  should  be  able  to  come  to  the 
public  schools  for  suggestions  for  improving 
its  ozi’n  commercial  operating  methods  and 
practices.  If  this  high  stamlard  is  set  and 
maintained  and  cooperative  relations  estab¬ 
lished,  business  will  absorb  all  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  trained  for  commercial  work  in  public 
school  classes.  And,  best  of  all,  these  young 
people  will  be  successful  and  employers  will 
benefit  greatly. 

EDWARD  J.  BOND,  JR.  (Senior  Vice 
President,  Maryland  Casualty  Company,  Bal¬ 
timore) — In  my  opinion  one  of  the  best  things 
commercial  teachers  could  do  for  their  pupils 
is  to  get  the  idea  firmly  imbedded  in  their 
minds  that  it  is  most  dangerous  and  unwise 
to  stray  too  far  from  business  fundamentals 
which  have  been  tried  and  proved  to  be  sound 
through  the  entire  history  of  business.  To 
follow  ideas  contrary  to  this  fundamental  may 
result  in  temporary  success,  but  in  the  long 
run  will  certainly  mean  serious  trouble,  if  not 
disaster. 

EDG.\R  B.  STERN  (a  cotton  merchant  of 
Nexv  Orleans) — I  have  just  two  curbstone  im¬ 
pressions  which  I  venture  to  offer :  First,  1 
think  it  is  wise  to  stress  training  to  write  and 
speak  clear,  concise  English.  I  find  the  ability 
to  do  this  none  too  common  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  people  with  whom  I  come  in  contact. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  wise  to  impress  on 
young  people  headed  for  business  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  thrift  and  careful  attention  to  their 
own  personal  budgets.  With  the  increasingly 
sharp  competition  in  business  in  ourowncoun- 
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try,  as  well  as  between  this  country  and  other 
nations,  the  practice  of  economy  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  wastefulness  are  going  to  be  requisite 
in  the  next  few  years.  I  believe  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  individuals  properly  to  conserve  re¬ 
sources  of  employers  until  they  have  learned 
how  to  conserve  their  own.  The  possession  of 
a  savings  bank  account  and  a  life  insurance 
l)olicy  will,  I  think,  generally  be  counted  as 
greatly  increasing  the  value  of  an  employee. 

L.  W.  B.\LDWIN  (f’rcsidcut,  Missouri 
Pacific  Lines,  St.  Louis,  Missouri) — Commer¬ 
cial  teachers  are  confronted  with  a  great 
opportunity  to  be  exceeding¬ 
ly  helpful  in  what  amounts 
to  a  national  crisis.  If  they 
will  inform  themselves  re¬ 
garding  the  fundamental 
economics  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  situation  in  America  to¬ 
day,  and  in  turn  pass  along 
to  the  students  they  are 
teaching  the  basic  facts,  it 
will,  in  my  opinion,  help 
tremendously  in  bringing 
about  a  quick  and  proper 
solution.  Such  a  solution  can 
only  be  worked  out  when 
the  .American  people  as  a 
whole  have  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation. 

Because  the  nation  will 
continue  to  be  dependent  on 
railroads  for  the  handling  of 
the  bulk  of  the  country's 
commerce,  it  is  unthinkable 
that  the  American  people 
would  permit  its  magnificent 
railroad  transportation  ma¬ 
chine  to  be  irreparably  in¬ 
jured  or  destroyed,  and  yet  there  is  grave 
danger  that  this  will  happen.  The  railroads 
are  confronted  with  many  major  problems, 
but  most  of  their  troubles  can  be  and  will  be 
satisfactorily  solved  if  and  when  all  trans- 
iwrtation  is  placed  on  the  same  basis  with 
regard  to  regulation.  When  that  is  properly 
done,  each  of  the  various  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion  can  be  fitted  into  its  proper  place  in  our 
economic  scheme  of  things. 

Equality  of  opportunity  has  made  the  United 
States  the  greatest  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  a  calamity  if,  through 
lack  of  a  proper  understanding,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  permitted  a  few  selfish  interests  to 
destroy  that  basis  now.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
all  forms  of  transportation  can  be  accorded 
the  same  privileges,  with  equality  and  justice 
for  all  and  special  privilege  to  none,  the  trans¬ 
portation  factor  in  the  continued  development 
of  our  country  will  have  been  satisfactorily 
solved. 


FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP  (Financier,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  and 
author  of  many  books  on  finance.  His  letter  is 
important  in  emphasizing  the  secretarial  ap¬ 
proach  to  executive  positions) — I  got  out  of 
the  machine  shop  and  into  the  financial  field 
by  just  learning  stenography,  and  becoming  a 
private  secretary.  I  marvel  that  more  educated 
men  and  women  do  not  see  that  stenography 
is  a  door  through  which  one  can  get  quickly 
in  touch  with  an  important  executive,  and 
learn  at  first  hand  and  early  in  one’s  career 
the  methods  of  executive  business  work.  Of 
course,  a  college  graduate  does  not  want  to 
pound  a  typewriter,  but  I 
have  known  graduates  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  whose 
spelling  would  be  improved 
by  some  months  of  such 
work. 

A  young  person  must,  of 
course,  guard  against  being 
shunted  permanently  into 
stenographic  work.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  college  graduate  will 
quickly  demonstrate  superi¬ 
ority  as  a  secretary.  If  such 
a  secretary  has  the  capabili¬ 
ties,  he  will  not  long  be 
confined  merely  to  taking 
dictation,  but  will  quickly 
learn  to  answer  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  employer’s  mail, 
soon  dictating  to  an  ordinary 
stenographer  instead  of  fill¬ 
ing  that  role.  The  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  comes  of  having 
a  secretary  who  is  alert,  well 
informed,  and  can  write  the 
English  language  is  so  great 
that  the  person  who  has  these  qualities  is 

apt  to  pass  from  the  role  of  secretary  to  that 
of  minor  executive  more  quickly  than  such 
a  position  can  be  attained  in  any  other 

way. 

(Mr.  Vanderlip  is  deeply  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Scarborough,  New  York,  School.) 

F.  S.  McGinnis  (Vice  F^rcsident  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  affiliates — rail¬ 
roads  and  steamship  lines — San  Francisco) — 
The  commercial  teacher  can  render  his  pupils 
no  greater  service  than  to  impart  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  planning. 

In  these  days  of  reconstruction  and  new 
problems,  the  most  valuable  employees  are 
those  who  are  able  to  organize  their  work, 
particularly  new  jobs.  The  employee  who 
thinks  and  works  today  on  a  well-thought-out 
plan  is  the  executive  of  tomorrow  and  the 
hope  of  the  business  world. 


Editorial  Note:  This  paper 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  SoRelle 
from  original  data  obtained  from 
a  fairly  good-sized  group  of  rep¬ 
resentative  business  executives 
scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  the  thought  that  in¬ 
formation  secured  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  would  be 
of  greater  value  than  if  the  «»i- 
quiry  were  confined  to  a  few 
commercial  centers.  The  replies 
are  not  the  result  of  the  usual 
questionnaire,  but  are  in  response 
to  a  letter  explaining  the  general 
theme  of  the  program  and  its 
purpose,  and  inviting  the  recipi¬ 
ents  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Convention  covering  the  situation 
as  it  appeared  to  them.  It  was 
thought  that  this  approach  might 
bring  a  broader  and  more  sig¬ 
nificant  response  than  would  be 
possible  from  a  questionnaire, 
which  might  merely  secure  infor¬ 
mation  suitable  for  statistical 
analysis.  This  letter  was  sent  to 
business  executives  of  wide  expe¬ 
rience  outside  their  own  particular 
fields. 
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GLENN  L.  MARTIN  {President,  The  Gleftn 
L.  Martin  Company  (Air  Craft),  Baltimore) — 

I  might  briefly  suggest  that,  in  an  effort  to 
turn  out  technically  or  mechanically  perfect 
students,  commercial  teachers  be  cautioned 
not  to  overlook  tbe  development  of  person¬ 
ality,  the  cultivation  of  individual  thought, 
with  a  corresponding  ability  to  make  decisions, 
and  the  importance  of  a  good  disposition  and 
a  neat  appearance. 

ORRA  E.  MONNETTE  (Vice  President, 
Bank  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California) — 
Mr.  Monnette  presents  us  with  a  challenge: 
To  answer  your  letter  properly  would  require 
almost  a  thesis.  I  have  given  your  theme 
much  study  for  a  long  time  and  could  say 
many  things.  I  will  content  myself  with  two 
observations : 

1.  Modern  educational  methods  do  not  pre¬ 
pare  graduates  for  practical  business. 

2.  Inefficiency  has  grown  within  recent  years, 
and  the  amazing  thing,  to  the  writer’s  mind, 
is  that,  with  new  and  extended  enterprise  in 
business,  we  go  as  far  ahead  as  we  do,  ap¬ 
parently,  with  this  growth  of  inefficiency. 

ALBERT  SOBEY  (Director  of  General 
Motors  Institute  of  Technology,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation,  Flint,  Michigan) — The  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
without  question,  have  appreciated  the  char¬ 
acter,  the  ability,  the  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
in  many  cases  the  self-sacrificing  service  of 
the  teachers  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  in¬ 
cluding  commercial  teachers.  What  they  expect 
from  commercial  teachers  would  vary  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases.  It  might  be  summarized  in  the 
statement  that  the  result  of  the  teachers’  efforts 
should  be  young  men  and  young  women  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  whatever  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  covered  under  their  instruction, 
with  a  proper  appreciation  of  business  ethics, 
business  integrity,  and  personal  honesty,  and 
with  a  proper  appreciation  of  and  attitude 
toward  the  actual  situation  existing  in  present- 
day  business  and  industry,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  employment,  including  quali¬ 
fications  required  and  opportunities  afforded. 
Viewpoints  and  attitudes  are  matters  of 
importance. 

Whatever  the  standards  by  which  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  and  their  product  may  have  been 
judged  in  the  past,  it  seems  obinous  that 
changed  conditions  will  cause  executives  to  set 
new  standards  of  zoltat  to  expect.  The  trend 
toward  a  later  starting  age,  an .  earlier  end, 
and  a  shorter  work  week  during  productive 
life  will  have  its  effect  upon  the  requirements 
which  business  and  industry  will  place  upon 
young  people  of  the  immediate  future,  and 
unquestionably  will  exert  a  corresponding  in¬ 
fluence  upon  instruction  in  preparation  for 


those  requirements.  Executives  will  expect 
commercial  teachers  to  be  alive  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  changes  and  be  quick  to  adjust 
their  instruction  accordingly. 

F.  E.  WILLIAMSON  (President.  New 
York  Central  Lines,  New  York  City) — It 
seems  particularly  appropriate  in  a  discussion 
of  “Business  Education  in  a  Period  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Readjustment’’  that  the  importance  of 
rail  transportation,  the  part  that  it  has  playe<l 
and  will  continue  to  play  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  nation,  should  receive  attention. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  student  to  know 
that  today,  while  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  pay  the  highest  wages  paid  by  any  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  world,  the  freight  rates  in  this 
country  are  but  80  per  cent  those  of  France, 
64  per  cent  those  of  Germany,  and  41  per  cent 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fact  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  part  rail 
transportation  has  contributed  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  United  States. 

However,  the  rapid  development  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  industry,  with  reckless  building  and 
unrestricted  competition,  resulted  in  govern¬ 
mental  action.  Until  1870,  there  were  but  few 
laws  governing  the  railroads,  but  since  then, 
and  particularly  since  1886,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  exclusive  authority 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  laws  affecting 
the  railroads  have  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
almost  all-embracing  covering  their  activities. 

Until  the  Great  War,  when  for  a  period  the 
Government  operated  the  railroads,  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  these  laws  was  punitive  rather  than 
constructive.  As  a  result  of  the  war  experience 
in  operating  the  railroads,  a  new  law  was 
enacted  when  the  railroads  were  returned  to 
private  control,  known  as  the  Transportation 
Act.  This  act  was  constructive  in  its  pur¬ 
pose,  intending  to  protect  railroads  and  public 
alike. 

The  theory  of  the  Transportation  Act  is 
that  railroads  are  a  monopoly  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  field.  And  until  recent  years  that 
was  true.  But  today  all  this  has  been  changed 
by  the  growth  of  other  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  motors  and  the  highways  on  which 
they  operate,  the  airplanes  and  the  waterways, 
subsidized  by  Government  funds  and  taxation 
in  which  the  railroads  are  the  largest  con¬ 
tributors,  have  entered  into  the  field  and  have 
created  a  situation  adversely  affecting  the 
railroads,  with  which  they  compete. 

Here  is  a  field  in  which  the  student  of. 
“business  readjustment’’  may  well  concern 
himself,  for  in  an  equitable  solution  of  this 
problem  rests  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
what  shall  be  the  railroads’  future — whether 
(Continued  on  page  374) 
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By  Lois  Stephenson 

Student-Teacher  at  University  High  School,  University  of  California,  Oakland 


H E  crowd  cheering  the  fast  ponies ! 
There  they  go  over  the  first  hurdle ! 
The  next  one  is  a  hard  one — No.  7  fell 
on  that  one!  Now  the  last  hurdle!  One  still 
in  the  lead !  One  wins  ! 

Such  was  the  picture  which  was  brought  to 
my  mind  when  I  read  the  little  booklet 
“Hurdles,”  published  by  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  The  problem  was  to  get  this 
same  spirit  into  a  typing  contest  in  the  form  of 
a  hurdle  race  with  the  students  as  jockeys,  the 
speed  of  advancement  depending  on  the  ability 
of  the  students  to  type. 

Samples  of  Hurdles  Used 

The  hurdles  in  this  race  were  a  series  of 
sentences  of  graduated  difficulty,  each  stressing 
particular  letter  combinations.  This  series 
obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  as  in  a 
real  hurdle  race,  each  is  an  obstacle  that  must 
be  surmounted  before  the  racer  has  achieved 
his  goal — in  this  race  an  ability  to  type  ac¬ 
curately.  Examples  of  the  hurdles  in  this  race 
are : 

Hurdle  No.  i — The  sentence  is  written  five 
times.  Set  line-space  lever  for  single  spacing. 
Write  C  in  right-hand  margin  of  each  sentence 
completed  without  error.  Left  marginal  stop 
at  20. 

Hurdle:  It’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 


Hurdle  No.  2 — Forty-five-space  line.  Set 
line-space  lever  for  single  spacing.  Blocked 
margin.  Five  consecutive  writings. 

Hurdle:  What  is  pride?  A  whizzing  rocket 
that  would  emulate  a  star. — Wordsworth. 

Hurdle  No.  4 — Sixty-space  line.  Set  lever 
for  single  spacing.  Five-space  paragraph  in¬ 
dentation.  Three  trials.  Double  space  between 
paragraphs. 

Hurdle:  The  little  vixen  trembled  as  Jack 
approached  her  cage.  He  stroked  her  gently, 
quieted  her  frazzled  nerves,  and  left  her 
calmed  down. 

Hurdle  No.  8 — Timed  writing,  one  minute: 
100  gross  strokes  to  qualify  on  trial. 

Hurdle:  “Gregg  Typing,”  Exercise  27C, 
page  31. 

These  examples  show  that  the  hurdles  are 
graduated  in  difficulty  and  each  gives  the  stu¬ 
dent  practice  in  a  different  skill  in  typing  and 
in  different  combinations  of  letters.  Further 
examples  and  details  can  be  found  in  the  book¬ 
let  “Hurdles.” 

Preparation  jor  the  Race 

Just  as  in  all  big  races,  this  race  took  some 
preparation :  first,  the  course  and  the  ponies ; 
second,  the  choice  of  the  jockeys. 

The  course  was  a  sheet  of  white  paper  24 
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by  38  inches  in  size,  divided  lengthwise  into 
four  tracks  and  across  by  eight  green  lines 
(the  hurdles)  inch  wide  and  4)4  inches 
apart.  At  the  edge  of  the  paper  were  eight 
ponies,  each  group  of  two  running  in  one  of 
the  four  tracks  of  the  course.  The  ponies  were 
cut  from  heavy  brt)wn  paper,  their  blankets 
from  varied-colored  paper,  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  numbers  printed  in  black  ink. 

The  problem  was  to  choose  the  jockeys  so 
that  there  would  be  true  competition — that  is, 
students  of  like  typing  ability  competing 
against  each  other.  The  class  of  thirty-six 
students  had  been  seated  in  six  rows  approxi¬ 
mately  according  to  their  ability  to  type. 
Ponies  1  and  2  competed,  and  each  had  three 
jockeys — the  best  students  (Row  1).  Ponies 

3  and  4  (Rows  2  and  3)  competed,  each  with 
six  jockeys;  similarly,  ponies  5  and  6  (Rows 

4  and  5).  Ponies  7  and  8  (Row  6)  competed, 
and  each  had  three  jockeys — students  with  the 
least  ability. 

The  Race  Is  On: 

The  ponies  are  at  the  post !  The  day  the 
race  started  the  students  were  quite  excited 
and  interested.  The  race  was  carried  on  by  a 
point  system.  In  order  for  the  pony  to  jump 
the  hurdle,  each  student  in  the  group  had  to 
receive  a  grade  of  C  on  the  particular  hurdle. 
Grading  was  according  to  the  standards  set 
up  in  the  booklet.  \  record  of  the  points  was 
kept  so  that  in  case  of  a  tie  (both  horses  over 
the  last  hurdle  on  the 
same  day)  a  decision 
could  be  made  as  to  the 
winner. 

Ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
were  devoted  each  day  to 
the  hurdle  race,  and  each 
student  attempted  the 
hurdle  he  had  not  jumped 
the  day  before.  The  stu¬ 
dent  had  to  complete  one 
hurdle  with  sufficient  ac¬ 
curacy  to  receive  a  C 
grade  before  the  second 
hurdle  could  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

The  first  several  hur¬ 
dles  were  comparatively 
easy  to  jump.  As  the  students  progressed, 
they  found  it  often  took  several  days  to  jump 
a  hurdle,  but  what  a  sense  of  achievement 
once  the  hurdle  was  jumped! 

The  Winners 

After  several  weeks  of  racing,  when  ponies 
I  and  2  were  drawing  near  the  last  hurdle, 
what  intense  competition  there  was  among  all 


the  jockeys!  Ponies  1,  3,  5,  and  7  were  the 
winners,  each  by  one  hurdle  oidy.  These  re¬ 
sults  showed  that  there  was  true  competition 
and  no  disappointment  and  lack  of  interest  due 
to  ill-matched  groups,  and  that  the  better  stu¬ 
dents  in  each  race  showed  their  superiority. 
To  the  winners  went  the  .spoils — a  prize  of 
small  value. 

Results 

The  race  was  very  successful  both  because 
of  the  influence  on  the  students’  attitude  and 
because  of  the  improvement  the  students 
showed  in  typing  accuracy.  That  the  student 
is  merely  working  for  the  prize  and  is  really 
gaining  nothing  lasting  is  a  common  criticism 
of  such  “contests.”  I  do  not  agree.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  goal  of  a  teacher  is  to  have  the 
students  truly  interested  in  the  subject  and  at 
the  same  time  show  improvement.  The  students 
were  very  enthusiastic  over  this  contest.  In 
fact,  on  days  when  there  was  no  time  to  have 
the  hurdle  race,  they  were  really  disappointed. 
Just  let  their  horse  fall  behind  its  opponent, 
and  what  a  cry  of  “Why?”  After  the  race 
was  over  a  number  of  the  students  came  to  me 
and  told  me  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  race 
and  said  they  wanted  more  and  more  like  it. 
Also,  I  feel  it  improved  their  accuracy  in  typ¬ 
ing  and  gave  them  practice  in  the  elements  of 
placement,  centering,  indentation,  appearance 
of  work,  etc. 

In  summary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaching  typing  is  improved  by  holding 
more  contests  of  this  type, 
since  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  ability  of  the 
students  results.  They 
feel  they  are  playing  a 
game  and  getting  away 
from  the  old,  dry  “drills,” 
and  yet  the  game  attains 
the  same  end  that  the 
drills  accomplish.  How 
many  of  us  would  prefer 
to  learn  things  in  such  a 
way,  and  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  faster  we  would 
learn !  Typing  can  be  made 
either  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  or  one  of 
the  dullest  humdrums.  In 
all  skill  subjects,  of  course,  there  must  be  drill, 
drill,  and  more  drill,  but  if  this  drill  can  be 
done  in  a  number  of  different  interesting 
ways— isn’t  that  desirable?  It  seems  to  me 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  in  its  book¬ 
let  “Hurdles,”  by  Raymond  arid  Adams,  has 
presented  drill  in  a  very  fascinating  way.  The 
students  drill  on  the  same  letter  combinations, 
in  the  same  sentence  perhaps  for  days — but 
do  they  complain?  No — it’s  fun. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  present  school 
year  a  booklet  with  the  intriguing  title 
“Hurdles”  was  distributed  to  teachers  of 
typing  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  C<)m- 
pany.  The  authors  of  the  booklet, 
Frances  Effinger  Raymond  and  Elizabeth 
Starbuck  Adams,  of  San  Francisco,  de¬ 
scribe  26  “hurdles”  which  typing  teach¬ 
ers  may  use  in  measuring  progress  and 
stimulating  interest.  Miss  Stephenson 
has  taken  the  idea  of  the  authors  of 
“Hurdles”  and  worked  out  a  practical 
scheme  for  using  them.  The  University 
liigh  School  commercial  department,  in 
which  Miss  Stephenson  is  doing  her  stu¬ 
dent  teaching,  is  under  the  capable 
direction  of  Alfred  Sorenson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  California. — Editor. 
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From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag 


was  elected  secretary  of 
that  association,  having 
previously  served  on  its 
Executive  Board  for  three 
years. 

Mr.  Good  will  have  ap¬ 
proximately  1(X)  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  and  5,000 
students  under  his  general 
direction.  Uniformity  of 
perforniaiKe  for  efficiency 
and  economy  is  to  be  his 
watchword. 

His  many  friends  are 
wishing  Mr.  Good  a  full 
measure  of  siKcess  in  his 
new  work. 


HhKL  IS  good  news 
from  Buffalo,  New 
York — Mr,  Harry 
I.  Good  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Secondary  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  of  that 
city.  He  has  long  been 
identified  with  every  con¬ 
structive  forward-looking 
movement  in  commercial 
etlucation  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  He  has  been 
active  in  tlie  preparation 
of  Regents’  examinations ; 
served  as  supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education  for 
the  state  during  the  sum¬ 
mers  of  1921,  1922,  and 
1923 ;  and  in  1926  was 
chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  revision  of  state 
syllabi  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  His  counsel  has 
always  been  sought  by  those 
engaged  in  bringing  about 
the  betterment  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  business  subjects.  Many  teachers  have 
profited,  too,  from  taking  his  courses  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  and  Ohio  State 
University. 

Mr.  Good  obtained  his  business  training  in 
the  Oberlin  (Ohio)  Business  College  and  the 
Rochester  (New  York)  Business  Institute, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  New  York  University, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  C.  S. 
in  1920. 

Since  1922  Mr.  Good  has  been  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Hutchinson 
High  School  of  Buffalo.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Buffalo  he  served  as  head  of  the  commercial 
departments  of  the  Rome  Free  Academy 
(1912-1916),  Schenectady  High  School  (1916- 
1917),  and  the  Utica  High  School  (1919- 
1922). 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Good  served 
in  the  Navy  and  for  one  year  was  U.  S.  Navy 
Paymaster  and  Supply  Officer  in  charge  of 
the  Buffalo  District  Disbursing  Office. 

At  the  1932  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  Mr.  Good 


'T'HE  Motion  Picture  Di- 
vision  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  reports  that 
data  submitted  to  the  de¬ 
partment  by  1,030  different 
exhibitors  of  educational 
and  business  films  indicate 
an  attendance  of  1 1 1 ,325,81 7 
persons  at  their  film  showings  during  the  period 
of  a  year.  These  figures,  according  to  the 
February  18  issue  of  School  and  Society,  do 
not  represent  the  entire  attendance  at  such 
exhibitions  throughout  the  country  but  only 
the  attendance  at  the  places  covered  in  the 
survey. 

Unofficial  data  from  trade  sources  indicate 
that  $3,500,000  has  been  spent  for  visual  in¬ 
struction  during  the  past  eight  years  by  pub¬ 
lic  school  bureaus  in  14  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States.  The  use  of  educational 
films  for  school  instruction  is  apparently 
growing. 


Harry  I.  Good 

Director  of  Secondary  Commercial 
Education,  Buffalo,  New  York 


P  VER  since  that  pioneer  in  radio  educa- 
tion,  Walter  Damrosch,  began  broadcast¬ 
ing  his  superb  Music  Appreciation  Hour,  edu¬ 
cators  have  been  realizing  the  important  part 
that  radio  may  play  in  the  classroom. 

Commercial  teachers  should  scan  the  news¬ 
papers  daily  for  announced  programs  of  value 
either  as  basic  instruction  or  as  supplemental 
material. 
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The  following  will  be  found  useful  to  the 
classroom  teacher ; 

American  Sdiool  of  the  Air,  Teacher’s  Man¬ 
ual  aiKi  Classroom  Guide,  sent  free  of 
charge  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York.  This  Manual  contains  a  series  of 
excellent  programs  for  elementary  and  high 
schools. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York. 

'T'HE  students  of  the  Heffley  School,  Brook- 
lyn.  New  York,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  sprightliness  and  typographic  excellence  of 
their  monthly  publication,  The  Ninth  Floor — 
so  called  because  of  the  school’s  location  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  Brooklyn’s  tallest  skyscraper. 

The  entire  bulletin  is  attractively  repro¬ 
duced  from  typewritten  copy  and  illustrated 
with  excellent  pen  and  ink  drawings.  The 
February  number,  by  the  way,  contained  as 
succinct  a  description  of  the  now  fast-dying 
Technocracy  as  we  have  seen  anywhere,  in 
an  article  entitled  “An  .Adolescent’s  Gist  of 
Technocracy,’’  by  Helen  Kaurakos. 

School  bulletins  like  this  offer  most  valuable 
training  and  make  excellent  projects. 

T)  ACE  INSTITUTE  believes  that  adjust- 
-*■  ment  to  business  environment  should  be  a 
definite  part  of  training  in  business  technol¬ 
ogy.  For  this  reason,  students  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  supplement  their  professional  education 
for  business  by  making  frequent  field  trips  to 


banking  institutions  aiui  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  this  way  they  are  given  an  opp<irtu- 
nity  to  obtain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
working  conditions  and  general  organization 
of  the  places  they  visit.  Through  lectures  by 
company  officials  they  learn  something  of  the 
function  of  these  institutions  in  the  world  of 
business.  The  trips  include  visits  to  telephone 
companies,  hotels,  and  ocean-going  liners. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  to  extend  this  part 
of  the  curriculum  to  the  evening  students. 

The  Institute  is  also  providing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  shorthand  writers  to  demonstrate 
their  proficiency.  Tests  in  shorthand  writing 
and  transcription  are  open  to  the  public  with¬ 
out  any  charge  or  obligation.  Those  who  pass 
the  tests  are  given  certificates  attesting  to 
their  proficiency. 

ZJARRISON  C.  LYSETII,  director  of 
Secondary  Exlucation,  of  the  Maine  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  speaks  enthusiastically 
in  the  March  6  number  of  the  Journal  oj 
Education,  of  the  results  of  the  new  plan  that 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  three  years 
in  seven  Maine  institutions  training  teachers 
for  commercial  education  work. 

The  new  scheme  is  based  on  inspection  and 
accreditation  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  course  contains  commercial  sub¬ 
jects,  liberalizing  and  cultural  subjects,  and 
training  in  educational  theories. 

According  to  Mr.  Lyseth,  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  the  product  of  these  courses  is  better 
trained  to  fit  into  commercial  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  than  many  teachers  were  under  the  old 
plan,  which  lacked  broad  training. 


>  >  > 

A  New  Certificate  oj  Attainment 


nriJE  new  Certificate  of  Attainment  to  be 
awarded  to  students  who  have  completed 
all  tests  in  The  Gregg  Writer  Credentials 
program  and  who  have  secured  all  the  cer¬ 
tificates  for  the  Achievement  Record  .Album, 
is  now  ready.  This  certificate  is  very  at¬ 
tractively  prepared  on  Japan  vellum,  size  llx  17 
inches,  and  is  suitable  for  framing.  It  is 
intended  as  an  honorary  award  to  be  given 
at  graduation  in  addition  to  the  school  di¬ 
ploma.  Its  significance  will  be  apparent  to 
every  teacher,  and  its  value  as  an  indorse¬ 
ment  of  superior  work  in  the  shorthand  and 
typewriting  classes  is  inestimable.  Teachers 
should  make  a  special  feature  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  award.  It  represents  an  achieve¬ 


ment  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  students, 
may  well  be  proud. 

This  certificate  is  available  only  upon 
application  of  the  teacher  made  on  a  special 
form  which  can  be  secured  upon  request  from 
The  Gregg  Writer,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York. 

A  nominal  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  is 
made  for  the  special  handling,  filling  in  of 
name,  and  mailing  of  this  diploma.  This 
fee  must  accompany  the  application  blank. 
We  plan  to  publish  the  names  of  the  first 
fifty  schools  in  which  students  secure  this 
Certificate  of  Attainment.  We  hope  your 
school  will  be  in  this  list ! 

— F.  E.  U. 


May  Nineteen  Thirty-Three 
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How  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Has 

Developed  at  Columbia  University 


Doubtless  many 

teachers  of  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  will  be 
interested  to  learn  of  the 
development  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  commercial  teacher 
training  which  is  taking 
place  at  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University.  This 
program  includes  courses 
on  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels. 

Outgrowth  of 
Summer  Courses 

For  the  past  nine  sum¬ 
mers,  a  program  of  courses 
in  commercial  education 
has  been  offered  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Barn-  Dr.  Willia 

hart.  The  demand  for  a 
similar  offering  during  the 
regular  year  gradually  in-  /a^  year  to  develo 
creased,  so  during  the  cur-  training  coursi 

rent  year  nine  new  courses  (f'" 

.  •  ,  .  1  as  own  graduate 

for  commercial  teachers  ^rad  this  new  d. 

were  planned  and  offered.  prepared,  at  our 
These  included  advanced  panying  statemei 

methods  courses  in  type-  status  of  commeri 
writing,  shorthand,  business  ^ 

training,  and  bookkeeping;  program 

a  course  in  objectives  of 
commercial  education ;  a 
course  dealing  with  special  problems  of  teach¬ 
ing  transcription ;  a  course  in  tests  and  meas¬ 
urements  in  commercial  education ;  and  a 
research  course  for  advanced  students.  This 
program  made  it  possible  for  exix;rienced 
teachers  to  secure  either  a  bachelor’s  or  a 
master’s  degree  by  means  of  attendance  during 
the  regular  year  only. 


Dr.  W'^illiam  R.  Odell 


[When  Teachers  College  decided 
last  year  to  develop  commercial  teach¬ 
er  training  courses  during  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  year.  Dr.  Odell,  one  of 
its  own  graduates,  was  selected  to 
head  this  new  department.  He  has 
prepared,  at  our  request,  the  accom¬ 
panying  statement  of  the  present 
status  of  commercial  teacher  training 
at  Columbia  and  the  plans  that  are 
under  way  for  an  extension  of  this 
program. — Editor] 


teaching  of  bookkeeping. 
The  remainder  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  courses 
offered  in  previous  summer 


Platis  for  Next  Year 

The  program  for  next 
year  is  being  exteixled  in 
two  ways.  First,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  courses  designed  for 
experienced  teachers  is 
being  increased.  It  is  part 
of  the  plan  to  provide 
courses  to  meet  the  needs 
of  commercial  teachers  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  .A.S  these  needs  be¬ 
come  clear,  the  program  of 
courses  for  dealing  with 
them  will  be  expanded. 

K.  Uaell  jn  second  place,  a  de¬ 

mand  has  developed  for  a 
College  decided  program  of  courses  appro- 

ommerciaJ  teach-  priate  for  inexperienced 

teachers  of  commercial 
‘was  seleZd  ""to  subjects.  In  response  to 

rtment.  He  has  this  a  series  of  courses  has 

\uest,  the  accom-  been  planned  to  meet  the 

of  the  present  needs  of  these  students.  A 

e'pl^'ZTare  four-year  undergraduate 

extension  of  this  program  for  training  com- 

Editor]  mercial  teachers  will  be 

offered  jointly  by  the 
School  of  Business  and 
by  Teachers  College,  beginning  next  year.  Cur¬ 
ricula  for  both  shorthand-typewriting  and  busi¬ 
ness  training-bookkeeping  majors  have  been 
planned.  Facilities  for  securing  practice  teach¬ 
ing  o^Jortunities  for  these  students  are  being 
developed,  and  special  methods  courses  suited 
to  inexperienced  teachers  are  being  provided 
in  the  program  that  is  being  planned. 


Three  New  Courses  to  Be  Inaugurated 
This  Summer 

Plans  are  being  perfected  at  the  present  time 
to  extend  the  program  still  further.  Details 
of  the  program  for  the  coming  summer  ses¬ 
sion  were  published  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
American  Shorthand  Teacher.  In  this  pro¬ 
gram  three  new  courses  are  being  given  for 
the  first  time.  These  consist  of  a  course  in 
objectives  of  commercial  education,  one  in  re¬ 
tail  selling,  and  one  in  the  reorganization  of  the 


The  Ideal  Behind  the  Program 

This  describes  briefly  the  progress  made  up 
to  the  present  time  at  Teachers  College  in 
developing  the  commercial  teacher  training 
program.  Service  to  the  teachers  of  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  and  the  improvement  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  field  of  commercial  education 
constitutes  the  ideal  upon  which  the  entire 
program  is  based.  Additions  to  the  offering 
at  Teachers  College  will  be  made  as  the  need 
for  them  becomes  evident. 
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Student-Teacher  Cooperation  in 
Typewriting 

By  Harrison  Trautmann 

'Rockford  High  School,  Rockford,  Illinois 


/T  is  a  common  saying  in  educational  cir¬ 
cles  that  the  school  is  for  the  child  and 
not  for  the  teacher.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  activity  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil,  con¬ 
sideration  is  seldom  given  to  the  teacher. 
Whatever  the  load,  the  teacher  must  have  the 
strength  to  pull  it.  \  teacher  who  is  conscien¬ 
tiously  pulling  the  load  of  keeping  abreast  of 
the  profession,  planning  lessons,  teaching  ef¬ 
fectively,  appraising  pupil  accomplishment  ac¬ 
curately,  and  maintaining  normal  social  rela¬ 
tions,  is  doing  a  big  job. 

A  big  job  of  any  kind  may  be  done  with 
comparative  ease  and  lack  of  friction  if  its 
details  can  be  standardized  and  thus  made 
subordinate  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  job. 
The  primary  job  of  a  teacher  is  to  teach 
both  pupil  and  subject  matter  effectively. 

The  Tail  That  Wags  the  Dog 

One  'tedious  and  burdensome  detail  of  an 
effective  job  of  teaching  is  the  job  of  cor¬ 
recting  student  papers.  In  the  teaching  of 
typewriting,  this  job  of  correcting  papers  is 
sometimes  the  tail  that  wags  the  dog.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  free  to  teach,  and  to  direct  the 
typewriting  student  in  correct  habits  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  good  typewriting  technique,  the  teacher 
is  snowed  under  a  pile  of  typewriting  papers 
that  seem«  never  to  grow  smaller.  Here  is  a 
very  plain  case  of  the  detail  of  a  big  job  hav¬ 
ing  supplanted  the  job  itself.  Instead  of 
performing  the  function  of  a  teacher,  the 
teacher  has  become  a  mere  checker  of  student 
work. 

Checking  typewriting  papers  is  a  necessary 
detail  of  good  teaching,  and  it  must  be  done. 
But  checking  typewriting  papers  may  be  made 
a  class  affair,  with  every  pupil  sharing  the 
work  with  the  teacher.  Two  or  three  minutes 
of  class  time,  before  the  closing  bell,  may  be 
used  by  the  class  for  checking  papers,  each 
pupil  checking  his  own.  As  an  inducement 
for  accuracy  and  honesty  in  this  self-appraise¬ 
ment,  the  pupil  may  be  given  a  reward  in 
the  form  of  a  smaller  penalty  for  errors  than 
that  imposed  by  the  teacher.  Suppose  the 
teaclier  deducts  6  per  cent  for  each  error, 
then  the  pupil  might  be  allowed  a  deduction 
of  only  3  per  cent  for  each  error  reported. 
Where  self-appraisement  is  used,  the  teacher’s 


penalty  for  errors  not  reported,  but  found  by 
the  teacher,  should  be  made  rather  excessive. 
This  will  stimulate  greater  care  and  accuracy 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

An  Appraisement  Record 

To  make  self-appraisement  of  typewritten 
work  most  effective,  the  work  must  be  stand¬ 
ardized  and  records  must  be  accurately  kept. 

record  sheet  similar  to  the  one  reproduced 
here  is  recommended.  It  is  called  a  “Stu¬ 
dent-Teacher  .Appraisement  Record,”  because 
it  contains  an  appraisal  of  the  student’s  work 
by  both  the  student  and  the  teacher,  the  teacher 
being  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  task. 

To  appraise  his  work  accurately,  the  pupil 
must  know  how  to  go  about  it.  This  is  a 
simple  matter  in  appraising  the  daily  lesson, 
since  it  consists  merelj  of  knowing  what  to 
deduct  for  each  error.  In  appraising  speed 
tests,  however,  the  pupil  must  know  much 
more.  For  his  information,  the  record  con¬ 
tains  the  school’s  standard  of  grading  for 
speeds.  It  also  gives  a  model  of  how  to  fig¬ 
ure  a  speed  test  in  which  credit  is  given  for 
both  speed  and  accuracy.  With  this  informa¬ 
tion,  the  student  can  do  as  good  a  job  of 
grading  as  anyone  else.  The  chart  tells 
how  to  do  it. 

The  accompanying  appraisement  record 
gives  the  complete  record  of  a  pupil’s  prog¬ 
ress  for  the  third  quarter,  1932-33,  beginning 
November  14.  All  records  were  made  by  the 
pupil  and  approved  by  the  teacher. 

How  to  Use  the  Record  Form 

1.  Give  each  pupil  a  copy  of  the  record 
form,  with  the  request  that  all  information, 
such  as  name,  address,  'phone  number,  hour, 
be  inserted. 

2.  Two  or  three  minutes  before  the  close 
of  the  class  period,  require  each  pupil  to  cor¬ 
rect  his  own  completed  lessons,  encircling  all 
errors  plainly.  Also  require  each  pupil  to 
record  on  the  appraisement  form  the  date, 
number  of  lesson  completed,  and  number  of 
errors  made.  Collect  both  the  appraisement 
records  and  students’  completed  lessons.  Do 
not  allow  appraisement  records  to  be  taken 
from  the  classroom. 
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QUARTERLY  GRADES 


C  ;  C  I 


NAME  Kelson.  John  H 


TRAUTltAKH‘S  SHEET  NO  Twelye 

STUDENT -TEACHER  APPRAISEMENT  RECORD  TY —  - 

(COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT)  HOUR  Second 

QD 

ADDRESS  351  State  Street  TEL.  HO.  M  7937 


DAILY  REC 


rcLTOsm^fiata 


YR  1932: sew  :REPORTED:P(»  lAPRtED:  Twenty  Pour 
Mo.Nov.:No.  :Stu  sVcStTIEEK  iVD  :  ISJmS 


.INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PUPILS:  Record  the  ;W  7  :  47  »  4  »  6  :  85 

date,  lesson  nvlinber,  and  the  number  cIt  8  :  48  :  5 _ :  5  ; 

of  errors  in  each,  lesson  conq>leted.  ^  ;  :  ;  ;4th  "Week  :  Absent 

Inetruotor  will  record  number  of  til  *12  “  :  49  :  5~~:'~5"T"' 
lessons  approved  and  average  grade  jip — — :'sb  "  ;~4 
for  the  week.  Penalty  for  each  erroi'J^  14  '  ^  or 

reported  2%,  PENALTY  FCR  EACH  ERROR  [f—Tg — '”^9  ^"1 — 

NOT  REPORTED  6?:.  .‘fr-rl— . 


A  MODEL  FOR  FIGURING  SPEED,  ACCUR-  :  RECORD  OF  TESTS  j 
ACYiiND  AVERAGE  TEST  GRADES  IN  A  :  DaTI^  :ARl)&;GRiiDE 

FIVE-MINUTE  TEST  (See  Chart,  1st  lYR  1932  ;Per  :F(» 
Semester,  2nd  garter.)  •  tMo y^ov  ' :Min  iSPEED 


RECORD  OF  TESTS  AND  TTEEKLY  CLASS  AVERAGES 

BATE  :TMS»fl!LiP5;AggmiTE5r aV'^aW 

:  1932  :Per  :F(»  ;ACy  ;REP(»TED: CLASS; 
>y^ov  :Min  1  SPEED: GRADE :'WlTcE: GRADE: 


8  written  boo  >1  tr  ;  ...  ....  _  ____ 

2.  Errors  Made  4  ;2  jg  ;  ;  ;  i  ;  ; 

3.  'Words  Written  (Strokes  ♦  By  5)160:^  1  :  23  :  84  :  91  :  88  :  Rfl  : 

4.  Penalty  (10  x  Errors  Made)  40:4  '8^:  23  :  84  :  88  >  86  :  86  t 

5.  Net  Words  Written  In  5  Min.  120: S  '  16*'  ;  24*  t  87  :  85  :  86  :  86  : 

6.  Words  Written  Per  Min  24;TotaLs  :70^t  _ _ 

7.  Grade  For  Speed  (See  Chart)  92^:GkADE  Q(JANTITV*  20  T*5y  24 

8.  Accuracy  Grade  (3)C  Per  Error)  88^: AVERAGE  SPEED  (WADE 

9.  Total  Speed  and  Accuracy  1^5  :AVERAGE  CLASS  GRADE 

10.  Average  Test  Grade  90J(;AVERAGE  QUARTERLY  GRADE  85^  Total 


'  afl,. 


-21 _ 

88  :  86 
85  :  86 


Ubaant 


— 

— 

254 


essons  completed  during  a  qusurter  divided  by  the  number  of  lessons 
required  per  quarter,  gives  the  grade  for  quantity  of  work  completed. 


USE  OF  MACHINE  PARTS.  5.  ARRAN(WMENT  OF  LESS(W  MATERIAL. 


This  record  sheet  is  mimeographed  on  a  different  color  paper  each  quarter  so  as  to  keep 

the  records  distinctive 
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3.  The  teacher’s  job  is  to  compare  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  lesson  with  his  appraisement  record.  If 
the  lesson  is  correctly  appraised,  approve  the 
record  in  the  “Tch”  column  by  inserting,  with 
colored  pencil,  the  number  of  errors.  If  the 
pupil  has  overlooked  errors,  insert  the  actual 
errors,  but  double  each  error  found.  For 
example,  if  the  pupil  reports  four  errors  and 
the  teacher  finds  one  not  reported,  the  pupil 
should  be  penalized  with  six  errors. 

4.  Return  the  appraisement  record  at  the 
beginning  of  the  class  period  and  only  such 
papers  on  which  comments  of  criticism  or 
approval  have  been  made. 

5.  At  the  close  of  each  week  record  an 
average  grade  and  the  number,  of  lessons 
completed.  Record  all  test  results  in  the 
space  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

6.  .At  the  close  of  a  school  quarter  the  quar¬ 


terly  grade  is  figured  from  daily  grades,  test 
grades,  and  the  number  of  lessons  completed. 
(See  record  sheet  shown.) 

For  this  record  I  use  a  different  color  for 
each  quarter  of  the  school  year.  The  colored 
paper  contrasts  with  the  white  paper  used  by 
the  pupils,  and  makes  it  stand  out. 

Time  Left  for  "Teaching” 

This  appraisement  record  rewards  the  pu¬ 
pil  for  sharing  the  burden  of  correcting  pa¬ 
pers,  relieves  the  teacher  of  the  detail  of 
keeping  records,  keeps  the  pupil  informed  as 
to  his  daily  and  weekly  progress,  accumulates 
a  quantity  of  facts  which  enables  the  teacher 
to  give  each  pupil  a  quarterly  rating  which 
has  been  earned.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
gives  the  teacher  time  for  teaching. 


/  /  > 


Habit  Hunting 

By  Guy  S.  Fry 

Manager,  "The  Gregg  Writer,"  New  York  City,  New  York 


ZN  my  schoolboy  days  I  was  once  a  guest  at 
a  “kids”  party  at  the  home  of  one  who  was 
then  numbered  among  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  educators.  One  of  the  entertainment 
stunts  was  an  “identification  contest,”  in  which 
groups  of  the  guests,  all  boys  and  girls  who 
were  closely  associated  in  their  daily  lives,  were 
draped  with  sheets  concealing  their  faces  and 
distinguishing  features  of  dress,  and  paraded 
before  the  rest  of  us,  who  had  been  instructed 
to  observe  each  individual  carefully  and 
endeavor  to  identify  her  or  him. 

Our  host  and  friend  explained  to  us  that,  to 
a  trained  observer,  this  identification,  which 
we  admittedly  found  practically  impossible, 
was  relatively  simple  and  easy.  The  explana¬ 
tion  was  that  individuals  develop  certain  habits 
of  carriage  and  gait  which  to  the  familiar  eye 
identify  them  without  the  aid  of  facial  fea¬ 
tures,  which  are  the  chief  identifying  elements 
to  the  casual  observer. 

We  Bear  the  Mark  of  Our  Habits 

With  advancing  years,  the  truth  of  this 
observation  has  become  evident  to  me.  We 
express  our  personalities  in  our  habits  more 
than  by  our  words  or  our  features. 

This  domination  of  habit  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  matter  to  the  shorthand  teacher  who  is 
endeavoring  to  develop  good  writers  and  to 
the  student  who  is  the  object  of  her  efforts. 
The  shorthand  writer  begins  his  study  with¬ 
out  established  habits,  so  far  as  shorthand  is 


concerned,.  At  that  he  is  not,  even  in  the 
very  beginning,  unirrfluenced  by  writing 
habits,  for  they  have  been  acquired  through 
years  of  experience  in  other  activities.  These 
habits  may  aid  or  retard  the  development  of 
the  desired  shorthand  writing  skill.  The  close 
analogy  of  the  forms  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
those  of  ordinary  longhand  becomes  of  great 
value  if  the  shorthand  pupil  has  been  well 
trained  as  a  longhand  writer.  If  he  is  un¬ 
trained,  or  has  been  badly  trained,  he  derives 
little  benefit  from  this  analogy,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  developing  competence  is  larger;  if 
he  has  developed  unfavorable  habits,  he  is 
under  a  handicap,  and  a  major  problem  for 
the  teacher  is  the  eradication  of  these  habits 
that  interfere  with  the  proper  development 
of  shorthand  technique. 

An  Individual  Problem 

The  problem  of  improving  the  notes  and 
increasing  the  skill  of  the  shorthand  writer  at 
any  advanced  stage  can  be  resolved,  in  the 
main,  into  problems  of  rectifying  errors  and 
of  eliminating  bad  habits  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  development  of  good  ones. 

This  process  must  be  thorough,  because  the 
written  production  of  the  student  will  inevi¬ 
tably  be  the  expression  of  his  writing  halnts 
and  not  of  any  superficial  conceptions  or  casual 
impressions. 

As  he  writes  he  establishes  a  style — and 
this  style  persists  throughout  all  his  work.  If 
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his  training  has  failed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  in  any  direction,  that  failure  will  be 
observed  in  the  writing.  The  bad  habit  may 
be  one  of  method  and  action,  or  it  may  involve 
any  of  the  several  general  elements  with 
which  training  is  concerned.  It  may  apply  to 
the  larger  principles  of  formation  of  the  short¬ 
hand  character*!,  or  it  may  be  narrowed  down 
to  a  few  individual  faulty  forms.  Even  in  the 
last  instance,  a  limited  number  of  habitual 
failures,  by  being  repeated  time  after  time 
through  a  specimen  of  notes,  may  so  seriously 
detract  from  the 

(juality  of  the  work 

as  to  give  it  a  /^  * 

very  low  rating. 

The  eradication  * 

of  obvious  faults  ^  , 

exihibited  by  a  writ-  J 

er  who  has  had  ^  r  fZ 

extended  training  Ce,f/ra/ Co 

is  a  relatively  sim-  ^  ctatton, 

pie  matter,  if  it  is  ^  Comm^cu 

attacked  sensibly  ,/  x-  d  • 

and  treated  persist-  ‘ 

ently.  The  vital 

thing  for  the  teach- 

er  to  keep  m  mind  ,  ,  ,,, 

is  that  faults  will 

not  eliminate  tlicm-  27-28  Inlernalim 

selves— on  the  other  Conlesl, 

hand,  the  entire  June  28-JO  University 

effect  of  merely  o»  Busi 

“practicing”  is  to  j^ly  1  National 

establish  still  fur-  dal  Tt 

ther  the  fault  and  tions,  C 

insure  its  perma-  July  1-7  National 

nency.  Chicago 

The  principles  July  29-  World  F 

controlling  the  for-  4  Associa 

mation  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  habits  are 

familiar  to  all  of  us.  We  must  first  recognize 
the  fault  and  develop  the  proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  aim  of  effort.  Thereafter  practice 
will  do  its  work  and  make  perfect. 


Coming  Events 


May  3-6  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

May  4-6  Central  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

May  6  Commercial  Education  Association 

of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity 

May  6  Business  Educators  Association  of 

the  State  of  New  York 

May  20  New  York  City  Annual  Gregg 
Shorthand  Contest 

June  1  World’s  Fair  —  A  Century  of 

Progress — opens  at  Chicago 

June  27-28  International  Commercial  Schools 

Contest,  Chicago,  Illinois 

June  28-30  University  of  Chicago  Conference 
on  Business  Education 

July  1  National  Association  of  Commer¬ 

cial  Teacher  Training  Institu¬ 
tions,  Chicago,  Illinois 

July  1-7  National  Education  Association, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

July  29-  World  Federation  of  Education 

Aug.  4  Associations,  Dublin,  Ireland 


June  27-28 


July  1-7 


July  29- 
Aug.  4 


from  other  activities  into  shorthand  or  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  the  shorthand  practice.  They 
must  be  corrected,  but  let  us  not  charge  them 
to  shorthand  any  more  than  we  charge  bad 
spelling. 

Some  Points  to  Watch 

As  the  student’s  style  becomes  established, 
then  one  finds  the  tricks  of  writing  that  de¬ 
mand  notice  and  correction.  Curves  may  be 
flattened,  making  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  a  curved 
stroke  and  a 
Filfifjfc  straight  line.  The 

joining  of  a  circle 
to  a  straight  line 

If  Education  by  Radw,  show  a  pro- 

j  qIjIq  nounced  retracing. 

nmercial  Teachers’  Asso-  common  fault 

Marshalltown,  Iowa  the  dropping  of 

I  Education  Association  the  end  of  the  I,  so 
York  City  and  Vicinity  that  the  character 

ducators  Association  of  assumes  a  down- 

of  New  York  ward  slant.  Some 

§  City  Annual  Gregg  writers  start  initial 

d  Contest  curves  with  a  dis- 

^air  —  A  Century  of  tinct  hook.  The  gr 

— opens  at  Chicago  combination  often 

al  Commercial  Schools  reflects  lack  of  mas- 

Chicago,  Illinois  tery,  as  do  the  other 

of  Chicago  Conference  unequal  reverse- 

tess  Education  curve  combinations. 

Association  of  Commer-  The  gent  and  five 

icher  Training  Ins  tit  u-  blends  are  badly 

Vtcago,  Illinois  executed  by  many 

Education  Association,  writers.  Circles  are 

Illinois  flattened  out  into 

’deration  of  Education  loops  improperly. 

wns,  Dublin,  Ireland  Writers  develop  pe¬ 

culiarities  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  single  out¬ 
line,  distorting  it  as  to  proportion  or  shape 
and,  of  course,  soon  fixing  the  habit  of  writing 
that  particular  form  in  their  peculiar  style — 
this  for  no  reason  at  all  except  that  they  have 
fallen  into  the  habit. 


Hunt  Out  the  Bad  Habits 

In  judging  the  quality  of  notes  written  by 
students,  concern  yourself  mainly  with  those 
things  which  reflect  writing  habits.  The  be¬ 
ginner  has  no  style— that  is,  his  habits  are  not 
fixed,  and  his  writing  will  not  have  the  uni¬ 
formity  that  comes  only  through  sustained 
practice.  This  period  is  favorable  for  the 
development  of  correct  habits.  If  bad  habits 
are  observable,* they  will  be  those  lhat  were 
developed  through  the  prior  experience  of  the 
pupil,  and  not  incidental  to  his  shorthand  train¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  faults  are  faults,  and  the  effect 
is  the  same  whether  they  are  carried  over 


These  habits  are  individualized  both  as  to 
persons  and  as  to  the  elements  of  shorthand. 
The  teacher  must  study  the  individual  and  ana¬ 
lyze  his  writing  if  she  is  going  to  develop  an 
inefficient  writer  into  an  expert. 

One  who  deals  constantly  with  teachers, 
many  of  whom  have  written  shorthand  for  a 
long  time,  is  constantly  confronted  with  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  persistence  of  writing  habits, 
good  or  bad.  Self-criticism  seems  to  be  quite 
unproductive  of  reforms — not  because  it  is 
inherently  deficient,  but  probably  because  it 
also  is  directed  by  habit  and  overlooks  the 
very  deficiencies  that  are  in  need  of  correction. 
Only  with  difficulty  do  we  note  in  our  own 
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work  or  our  own  behavior  things  that  are 
obvious  to  others.  That  is  why  the  teacher 
must  direct  the  student  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  attained. 

“And  if  the  light  that  is  within  thee  be 
darkness” — in  what  a  bad  spot  your  pupil  will 
find  himself ! 

>  >  > 

A  Correction 

TlA  ISS  ELEANOR  SKI  MIN,  president  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Fed¬ 
eration,  has  called  our  attention  to  an  error 
in  the  list  of  new  officers  for  the  Penmanship 
Round  Table  of  the  Fe<leration,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  March  issue  of  this  magazine. 
The  officers  of  the  Penmanship  Round  Table 
for  next  year  are ; 

Chairman:  Margaret  Marble,  Hughes  High  School, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Secretary:  A.  M.  Hines,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

>  >  / 

What  the  Business  Man  Expects 

(Continued  from  page  364) 

they  shall  go  on  as  privately  operated  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  transportation,  or  whether  they 
must  finally  be  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

(Thene  paraeraphs  are  excerpta  from  Mr.  Williamson’s  most 
Interestlns  and  Instructive  letter  on  transportation  rondiUons. 
His  complete  letter  will  appear  in  a  later  issue.) 

H.  B.  BORER  (Corporation  official,  Ocean 
Transportation  Companies — Ctinard  Line — 
Nezv  York  City). — In  giving  mature  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  topic,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  in  these 
days  of  stress  and  tribulation,  the  teaching 
profession,  in  its  training  and  development  of 
the  youth  of  the  nation,  should  give  serious 
tliought  to  the  increasing  necessity  of  inculcat¬ 
ing  and  stressing  higher  ethical  standards  in 
professions  and  businesses.  Only  through  im¬ 
provement  of  ethics  in  business — and  by  this 
I  mean  greater  consideration  for  our  fellow 
men — can  we  make  any  progress  in  bettering 
conditions,  not  only  in  the  business  world,  but 
also  in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor.  This  can¬ 
not  be  accomplished  if  our  relations  one  with 
another  are  not  based  on  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  young  man  or  woman  preparing  to 
enter  the  professional  or  business  world  should 
realize  that  the  law  of  averages,  particularly 
during  the  present  depression,  shows  that  the 
majority  of  those  businesses  that  have  survived 
are  those  that  were  scrupulously  honest  and 
that  practiced  fair  dealing  in  their  business 


transactions,  and  had  no  wish  for  any  success 
not  founded  on  the  highest  justice  and  morality. 

Here  is  the  great  responsibility  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  teaching  profession.  Youth  can 
be  molded,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  educators 
throughout  the  country  will  realize  how  in¬ 
creasingly  important  is  their  mission  in  so 
building  character  that,  when  their  charges 
are  launched  on  life’s  voyage,  they  will  be  so 
well  and  truly  built  that  they  will  weather  the 
storms  and  gales  that  will  batter  them  and 
sail  on  to  the  port  of  success  a  credit  to  all 
who  had  a  part  in  their  building. 

)’ork  City) — You  have  asked  me  for  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  What  the  Business  Executive  Expects 
from  Commercial  Teachers.  By  that  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  mean  what  would  I  expect  from  a 

EBERHARD  FABER  (Manufacturer,  New 
pupil  of  a  commercial  teacher.  Briefly,  I  would 
expect  the  following : 

1.  That  he  should  have  a  good  general  edu¬ 
cation,  specializing  particularly  in  subjects 
which  concern  life  that  is  going  on  around 
him  today,  such  as  general  knowledge  of 
geography,  economics,  the  English  language, 
history,  and  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  if 
possible.  This  knowledge,  presumably,  he 
would  acquire  before  coming  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  commercial  teacher. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  accounting,  with  ability 
to  understand  and  operate  the  various  new 
forms  of  accounting  and  business  machinery 
which  are  slowly  supplanting  older  manual 
methods. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  finance.  I  would  expect 
him  to  know  how  our  banking  system  works, 
the  mechanics  of  foreign  excliange,  and  the 
operation  of  the  stock  exchange;  and  also  how 
to  construct  statistical  charts  of  a  financial 
nature. 

4.  I  would  expect  him  to  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  political  set-up  both  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  he  could 
efficiently  operate  an  export  department  as 
well  as  be  familiar  with  the  close  interrelation 
of  business  with  politics  in  this  country. 

5.  Lastly,  I  would  expect  him  to  have  been 
taught  the  value  of  courtesy  and  diplomacy. 

I  have  found  true  the  old  adage  that  an 
arrogant  bookkeeper  can  ruin  in  five  minutes 
what  it  has  taken  a  salesman  six  months  to 
build  up.  All  too  few  young  men  seem  to  re¬ 
alize  this  fact  when  first  they  enter  business 
and  are  given  any  sort  of  authority. 

With  a  knowledge  such  as.  I  have  outlined 
above,  I  would  feel  that  a  young  man  would 
be  well  fitted  for  a  commercial  career,  and 
want  to  wish  you  and  the  National  Teachers’ 
Federation  every  success. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 
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New  York  City  Gregg  Teachers  Meet 
and  Celebrate 


r\v  E  N  r  V  - 

E  I  T  E  years 
ago  the  New 
\’ork  office  of  The 
Gregg  Publishing 
Company  was  estab¬ 
lished.  In  recognition 
thereof,  the  Xew 
York  City  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers’ 

.Association  dedicated 
its  Spring  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  March  18, 

1933,  to  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  event. 

Pioneers  Foregather 

Despite  the  sophis¬ 
tication  of  the  age, 
there  is  still  real 
wholehearted  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  shorthand. 

We  know.  We  were 
at  this  meeting ! 

“  Pioneer”  tables  were 
set  up  for  those  who 
w’ere  with  us  when 
the  sledding  wasn’t 
so  easy,  when  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  our  sub¬ 
ject  and  abiding  faith 
in  the  merit  of  the 
system  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate  success  were 
our  only  sources  of 
strength.  These  tables  of  pioneers  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  exchange  of  personal  reminis¬ 
cences,  and  took  a  bow  when  called  upon  by 
Mr.  C.  O.  Thompson,  Mt.  Vernon  High 
School,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York,  the  president 
of  the  Association. 

Aim  Eisenhower  Reminisces 

“Reminiscences  of  Gregg  Pioneers”  brought 
out  that  Miss  Emma  E.  Eisenhower  learned 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  order  to  get  a  job  with 
the  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls  when 
that  school  first  introduced  Gregg  in  1904. 
In  her  address  before  the  Association  she  ex¬ 
plained  that  she  had  studied  Gregg  Siiort- 
hand  under  pressure  and  that  she  did  not  like 
it  at  first ;  that  it  was  only  after  seeing  what 
her  students  were  able  to  do  with  it  that  she 
became  the  enthusiast  that  she  now  is  for  the 


system  she  has  been 
teaching  these  many 
years. 

Mr.  O'Brien  and  Dr. 
McNamara  Recall 
Their  Experiences 

Mr.  Thomas  G. 
O’Brien,  Drake  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  New 
York  City,  rated  a 
pioneer  as  head  of 
the  first  chain  of  pri¬ 
vate  business  schools 
in  the  East  to  teach 
the  system.  Mr. 
O’Brien  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  his 
experience  with  the 
system  and  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  paid  strik¬ 
ing  tribute  to  tbe 
leader  of  this  “for¬ 
ward  movement  in 
shorthand  reform,” 
Dr.  John  Robert 
Gregg.  Fifty-nine 
teachers  from  the 
Drake  Schools  chain 
were  present  at  the 
luncheon. 

Dr.  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  principal 
of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce,  New 
York  City,  the  first 
high  school  in  the  metropolis  to  teach 
Gregg  Shorthand,  endorsed  the  remarks  of 
the  other  speakers  and  told  of  his  experience 
with  the  system.  At  the  end  of  a  summer 
studying  this  new  system  of  shorthand,  he 
wrote  his  fir.st  article  on  “Typewriting”  for 
The  Gregg  Writer,  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  he 
said,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  SoRelle,  who 
had  been  negotiating  for  the  articles.  Dr. 
McNamara  expressed  keen  appreciation  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  Gregg  organization  and  its 
leader  with  the  teachers  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Gregg  Looks  Backward  and  Forward 

Dr.  Gregg,  in  response,  expressed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  complimentary  remarks  that  had 
been  made  alxtut  the  system  and  about  him. 
The  topic  of  his  address,  “A  Glance  Back¬ 
ward — and  a  Look  Forward,”  allowed  Dr. 


Doctor  Gregg  at  Stratjord-on-Avon, 
England 

'’Snapped"  by  Mrs.  Gregg  during  last 
summer’s  vacation 
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Gregg  to  reminisce  also,  and  he  told  of  having 
studied  English,  French,  and  German  systems 
of  shorthand,  prior  to  inventing  his  own. 

“  He  stated  that  in  the  English  systems  the 
trend  was  towards  a  single  stroke  for  a  single 
sound;  the  French  tendency  was  towards  the 
vocalization  of  outlines,  connected  vowels ;  and 
the  German  systems  emphasized  the  slope  of 
longhand.  “That,”  he  said,  “is  the  skeleton  of 
the  ideas  on  which  I  started  to  build  a  system 
for  my  own  use,  with  no  notion  of  going  be¬ 
yond  that.  Afterwards  I  got  the  idea  of 
blended  characters,  and  from  that  I  developed 
the  idea  of  curved  motion  in  writing,  which, 

I  believe,  is  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the 
system,  though  not  generally  recognized  as 
such.  This  basic  idea  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  old  lines. 

“It  was  my  idea  at  first  to  establish  the  sys¬ 
tem.  not  as  a  commercial  instrument,  but  as 
a  writing  for  all  the  people.  My  first  preface 
set  forth  that  idea  and  I  have  never  departed 
from  it,  although  the  needs  of  making  a  liveli¬ 
hood  compelled  me  to  adopt  the  prevailing 
view  that  shorthand  was  simply  a  commercial 
tool.” 

Dr.  Gregg  commented  on  the  tremendous 
task  that  he  faced  when  he  started  “converting 
thousands  of  teachers  like  Miss  Eisenhower 
and  others  whose  whole  being  was  rooted  in 
the  shorthand  forms  they  were  accustomed  to.” 
Dr.  Gregg,  in  concluding,  showed  how  the 
system’s  use  had  grown  since  that  day  in 
1908  when  he,  with  a  small  office  force,  came 
East  from  Chicago  and  opened  his  New  York 
office  to  help  along  the  “Forward  Movement.” 

Here  are  the  figures  showing  the  number  of 
schools  in  four  leading  Eastern  States  teaching 
his  system  in  1908  and  the  number  in  those 
states  that  are  teaching  it  in  1933. 


1908 

1933 

New  York 

20 

90S 

Massachusetts 

33 

440 

New  Jersey 

23 

319 

Pennsylvania 

57 

819 

133 

2,483 

A  New  Concept  of  Secondary  Education 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  program. 
Dr.  Forrest  E.  Long,  Professor  of  Education 
at  New  York  University,  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  “Retrospect  and  Prospect  in  Education,” 
dealing  with  Education  as  a  whole  and  pre¬ 
senting  much  food  for  thought. 

Dr.  Long  advocated  a  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  secondary  schools  in  terms  of 
guidance.  “All  high  school  work  should  be 
divided  into  four  departments,”  he  declared, 
listing  these  departments  as  health,  beauty, 
economic  life,  and  association  with  others. 

As  an  example  of  the  artificial  departmen¬ 


talization  which  he  criticized.  Dr.  Long  men¬ 
tioned  the  teaching  of  English.  “There  is  no 
possible  justification  for  a  department  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  a  high  school,”  he  insisted,  “because 
English  as  taught  in  a  department  of  English 
almost  always  is  dissociated  from  life.  Eng¬ 
lish  must  be  taught,  but  not  as  a  separate 
department.  A  better  brand  of  English  can 
be  taught  than  is  taught  in  the  conventional 
school  under  the  conventional  technique.” 

Dr.  Long  also  criticized  the  “rushing  from 
classroom  to  classroom,”  suggesting  that  in 
school  the  student  should  be  given  time  to 
collect  his  thoughts. 

(Parenthetically,  Eh-.  Long  told  us  that  he 
studied  Gregg  Shorthand  alone  and  utilized 
it  as  a  stenographer;  during  the  World  War 
he  reported  Court  Martial  proceedings.) 

Exhibit  Pictures  the  25  Years’  Progress 

A  pictorial  exhibition  illustrative  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  system  was  on  display  in  the  large 
anterocmi.  It  included  photographs  of  many 
of  the  “pioneers”  who  presided  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Association  whose  present 
members  had  gathered  to  honor  Dr.  Gregg 
at  this  luncheon-meeting. 


A  A  A 

The  New  Curriculum  Adopted  at 
MacMurray  College 

NEW  curriculum  went  into  effect  this 
year  at  MacMurray  College  (Illinois 
Woman’s  College),  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
President  Clarence  P.  McClelland  summarized 
it  thus: 

“Removal  of  departmental  barriers  and  re¬ 
organization  on  the  basis  of  Divisions  has 
made  it  possible  to  replace  the  major  and 
minor  with  a  field  of  concentration.  Outside 
the  required  work,  an  individual  course  of 
study  will  be  designed  for  each  student  on  the 
basis  of  her  concentration.  Within  the  con¬ 
centration  the  student  will  have  opportunity  to 
do  independent  work.” 

The  secretarial  division  of  MacMurray  Col¬ 
lege  is  under  the  efficient  guidance  of  Miss 
Annabel  Crum.  The  March  number  of  the 
excellent  students’  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Tironian  Club,  consisting  of  members  of  her 
department,  contains  an  article  of  unusual 
worth  by  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  ’32,  Miss 
Irene  Johnson,  who  is  now  teaching  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  in  the  Varna,  Illinois,  High 
School.  Miss  Johnson’s  article  is  entitled 
“Peculiar  Benefits  of  a  Commercial  Teaching 
Methods  Course.” 
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Education  for  Economic  Citi%enship 

By  J.  O.  Malott 

Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Reprinted  by  permission  from  "School  Life") 


The  President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
recent  nation-wide  radio  broadcast  found 
it  necessary  for  the  public  welfare  in  our 
greatest  economic  crisis  to  instruct  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  the  A  B  C’s  of  banking.  It  was 
a  primer  lesson  on  banks,  their  organization, 
functions,  and  operation.  On  hearing  the 
memorable  address  one  well-known  educator 
solemnly  said,  “That  address  should  cause  the 
curriculum  makers  of  America  to  hang  their 
heads  in  shame.”  The  problem  of  education 
for  economic  citizenship  is  ours  to  solve — not 
to  dodge. 

Just  as  the  World  War  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  better  physical  education,  so  to¬ 
day  the  economic  crisis  emphatically  calls 
attention  to  the  need  not  only  for  “economic 
literacy”  but  for  “economic  guidance,”  “eco¬ 
nomic  judgment,”  and  for  “economic  citizen¬ 
ship.”  Most  schools  are  as  many  years  late  in 
providing  general  economic  and  business  edu¬ 
cation  for  their  students  as  the  schools  are 
years  old.  Various  national  committees  and 
United  States  Commissioners  of  Education 
repeatedly  have  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  popularizing  basic  economic  and  business 
information. 

General  Business  Information  Courses 
Badly  Needed 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  explain 
the  present  unemployment  or  business  situa¬ 
tion,  nor  to  contend  that  education  can  abso¬ 
lutely  prevent  similar  situations,  nor  to  seek 
economic  indoctrination.  On  the  contrary,  its 
purpose  is  to  develop  a  keener  interest  in  and 
to  seek  the  further  development  of  courses  in 
general  business  information,  or  economic 
civics. 

The  need  is  obvious.  Any  detailed  recital  of 
the  case  studies  of  economic  illiteracy  in  our 
international  or  national  problems  or  in  the 
lives  of  individuals  or  groups  of  our  citizens 
would  be  superfluous.  Not  only  are  histories 
full  of  such  examples,  but  even  today  the 
headlines  and  the  columns  of  the  press,  the 
ether  waves,  and  the  sorrows  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  tell  more  than  a  single  pen.  A  few  exam¬ 
ples  will  suffice.  In  addition  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  lost  recently  in  the  organized  security 
markets,  billions  are  lost  by  fraud  in  securi¬ 
ties.  The  earmarks  of  fraud  in  securities  are 


well  known  but  have  not  been  popularized. 
Real  estate  booms  resulting  in  the  laying  out 
of  practically  as  many  building  lots  within 
particular  states  as  there  are  families  in  the 
United  States  is  the  dessert  set  for  the  gullible 
American  people.  Examples  are  in  every  field 
of  economic  endeavor,  but  without  doubt  the 
leaders  in  each  field  will  cooperate  with  the 
schools  in  eliminating  abuses. 

Economic  Self-Guidance  Should  Be 
Learned  in  School 

DiflFerent  analyses  of  the  problem  indicate 
that  our  economic  order  must  be  interpreted  to 
the  people;  that  the  people  will  get  economic 
information  either  from  the  schools  or  else¬ 
where;  that  it  is  better  to  provide  in  the 
schools  a  basis  for  economic  self-guidance 
than  to  assume  a  hisses  faire  attitude  or  liter¬ 
ally  to  foster  misguidance  by  a  strictly  nega¬ 
tive  attitude. 

One  of  the  seven  cardinal  objectives  in 
education  is  to  educate  for  citizenship.  Ob¬ 
viously  citizenship  in  an  increasingly  complex 
economic  world  must  have  a  basis  in  facts 
regarding  the  economic  order  and  the  major 
economic  problems  of  the  individual,  of  our 
nation,  and  of  the  world.  “To  create,  main¬ 
tain,  and  improve  standards  for  economic 
citizenship”  is  our  problem.  Just  as  informal 
education  through  the  radio,  the  press,  and 
assemblies  is  essential  in  the  present  crisis, 
so  formal  education  in  the  schools  is  necessary 
for  any  long-term  program  for  reconstruction. 
To  date  the  schools  have  done  comparatively 
little  about  this  problem. 

Recent  Developments 

A  primary  development  has  been  in  the 
changes  in  the  concepts  of  instructional  con¬ 
tent  to  meet  the  changing  objectives.  Years 
ago,  pioneers  in  social-business  subjects  called 
attention  to  the  need  for  developing  “economic 
literacy”  in  America.  We  have  long  since 
passed  the  period  in  which  “economic  literacy” 
can  suffice ;  the  crying  need  today  is  “economic 
citizenship.”  Merely  a  knowledge  of  the  basic 
economic  and  business  facts  that  should  be 
popularized  in  a  modern  economic  primer  for 
all  citizens  is  inadequate ;  the  ability  to  make 
elementary  interpretations  and  evaluations  of 
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basic  data  and  problems,  and  the  attitude  of 
being  willing  to  follow  authoritative  and  re¬ 
sponsible  leadership,  which  leadership  is  acting 
on  the  basis  of  facts,  are  essential  to  the  citizen¬ 
ship  concept. 

Commercial  Students  First  to  Benefit  from 
This  Course 

The  greatest  development  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  content  seeking  to  attain  some  of  the 
objectives  listed  below  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  courses  in  general 
business  information,  sometimes’  called  junior 
business  training,  introduction  to  business,  or 
general  business  science.  The  authors  and 
publishers,  knowing  that  the  school  administra¬ 
tors  were  not  yet  ready  to  introduce  strictly 
general  business  content  that  should  be  re¬ 
quired  of  all  boys  and  girls,  have  deliberately 
omitted  some  content  necessary  to  attain  the 
objectives.  In  order  to  sell  their  texts  they 
have  been  forced  to  include  much  clerical 
training  of  a  strictly  vocational  nature  and  to 
seek  a  market  for  their  product  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  departments.  As  a  result,  those  stu¬ 
dents  taking  the  business  courses  in  the 
American  high  schools  have  been  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  much  thought  on  the  question  of 
economic  citizenship  that  should  have  been 
the  heritage  of  all  American  citizens. 

Present  Economic  Crisis  Demands  Broader 
Course  for  All 

The  outstanding  developments  of  the  past 
decade  in  the  junior  high  school  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  have  centered  around  the 
introduction  and  evolution  of  general  business 
information  courses  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  For  years  the  courses  were  primarily 
vocational,  but  recently  the  awakening  to  the 
need  of  general  business  information  has  caused 
a  new  emphasis.*  The  new  emphasis  on  eco¬ 
nomic  citizenship  is  here  to  stay.  The  present 
economic  crisis  has  done  more  than  a  decade 
or  two  of  normal  evolution  to  popularize  the 
new  content.  One  state  issued  in  1929  a  course 
of  study  covering  certain  phases  of  the  problem. 

Content  Criteria  for  Proposed  New  Course 

Some  phases  of  the  proposed  new  course 
have  passed  through  many  of  the  experimental 
stages  of  development.  The  subject  matter  has 
been  adjusted  and  appropriate  methods  de¬ 
veloped  for  pupils  ranging  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  ExperieiKe  shows  that 

*  Malott.  J.  O.  Good  reference*  on  junior  business  educa¬ 
tion.  Washington,  United  States  Office  of  Education  (1932]. 
12  p.  mimeog.  (Bibliography  No.  9.) 


some  of  the  content  should  be  introduced  in  a 
more  elementary  fashion  in  the  lower  grades. 
Some  of  the  high  schools  have  introduced  more 
advanced  courses  for  those  who  were  about  to 
graduate.  The  criteria  for  selecting  and  or¬ 
ganizing  the  content  are :  That  which  should 
be  required  of  all  must  be  introduced  in  a 
grade  low  enough  so  that  all  of  the  pupils 
would  benefit  from  it  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  permitted  by  law  to  leave  sch<x)l ; 
the  more  advanced  content,  that  should  be 
required  of  that  small  percentage  fortunate 
enough  to  remain  for  the  senior  year  of  high 
school  and  who  possibly  will  constitute  the 
upper  25  per  cent  of  the  future  leaders,  should 
be  required  possibly  during  the  last  year  of 
their  secondary  education. 

Many  of  the  colleges  and  universitie.s,  in 
spite  of  the  thousands  of  different  subjects 
taught  by  them,  including  general  courses  in 
economics,  have  recently  realized  that  some 
instruction  is  essential  to  assist  the  individual 
in  solving  more  effectively  his  personal  busi¬ 
ness  problems.  Some  of  the  follow-up  studies 
of  college  graduates  show  that  although  they 
had  submitted  themselves  to  a  total  of  sixteen 
years  of  instruction  in  the  halls  of  learning, 
their  greatest  difficulties  in  life  were  not  in 
the  earning  of  incomes,  but  in  the  handling  of 
their  personal  expenditures  and  the  business 
aspects  of  their  professional  activities.  As  a 
result,  some  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
are  now  offering  courses  in  “spending  and 
investments,”  “personal  finance,”  “personal 
insurance,”  and  courses  of  a  similar  nature. 

Interest  in  Education  for  Economic  Citizen¬ 
ship  Growing 

Other  evidences  of  the  slowly  developing 
interest  in  education  for  economic  citizenship 
is  found  in  the  promotion  of  the  marginal 
social  business  subjects.  From  1922  to  1928 
enrollments  in  the  public  high  school  courses 
in  commercial  geography,  a  basic  course  in 
well-planned  commercial  curricula,  increased 
300  per  cent,  but  only  3  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  enrolled  in  such  courses  at  the  later 
date.  During  the  same  period  enrollments  in 
economics  increased  42  per  cent,  but  in  1928 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  students  were  enrolled 
in  that  subject.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
approximately  100,000,  or  2  per  cent,  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  junior  business  training  and  twice 
that  number  in  commercial  arithmetic.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  students 
enrolled  are  almost  exclusively  those  preparing 
for  business  occupation. 

In  addition,  home  economics  courses  for  girls 
have  devoted  attention  to  budgeting  and  pur¬ 
chasing  of  household  necessities.  Civics 
courses  approach  another  limited  number  of 
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the  problems.  The  large  gaps  in  the  social- 
business  education  program  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  highly  specialized  university  pro¬ 
fessors  of  finance,  investments,  insurance, 
transportation,  foreign  trade,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  These  professors  and  their  graduate 
students  are  developing  content  for  high  school 
courses  for  each  of  the  different  fields.  How¬ 
ever,  limitations  of  teacher  and  pupil  time  in 
the  secondary  schools  will  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  separate  courses  for  each  of  the 
different  subjects. 

Objectives  of  Proposed  Course 

Considering  the  shortcomings  in  the  present 
content  seeking  to  make  adjustments  to  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  the  problem,  a  new  integration 
of  content  around  a  more  comprehensive  set 
of  objectives  seems  essential.  The  function  of 
the  proposed  new  course  would  be  to  popu¬ 
larize  basic  elementary  information  for  im¬ 
proved  economic  literacy,  guidance,  judgment, 
and  citizenship.  The  general  objectives  might 
be  classified  under  three  headings,  pertaining 
to  the  economic  order,  the  major  economic 
and  business  problems  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  the  major  business  problems  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  household. 

The  Economic  Order 

Some  of  the  objectives  under  the  first  head¬ 
ing  might  be  :  To  secure  a  better  understanding 
of  our  economic  order,  its  basis,  its  structure, 
its  strength  and  weaknesses,  wherein  its  weak¬ 
nesses  can  be  overcome  or  minimized,  and 
wherein  its  strength  can  be  made  even  greater ; 
to  obtain  a  better  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  social  significance  of  business,  its 
function  and  organization ;  and  to  seek  a  better 
understanding  of  the  basis  for  income  in  our 
complex  economic  order. 

Major  Economic  and  Business  Problems  of 
the  Nation 

The  second  group  of  general  objectives 
might  be  stated  as  follows :  To  seek  an  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  major  eco¬ 
nomic  and  business  problems  of  our  nation 
that  center  around  finance,  insurance,  trans¬ 
portation,  production,  distribution,  resources, 
commodity  prices,  wages,  tariffs,  interest, 
taxes,  etc.;  to  seek  an  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  basic  factors  affecting  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  development,  and 
particularly  the  industries  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity  ;  to  seek  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  business  problems  of  the 
municipal,  state,  and  national  governments ; 


and  to  seek  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  international  economic  and  business 
problems  in  a  general  way  and  of  the  basic, 
contemporary  problems  of  particular  nations. 

Business  Problems  of  Individual  and  Home 

The  third  group  of  objectives  would  include 
the  following:  To  seek  greater  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  of  households  in 
the  solution  of  their  specific  economic  and 
business  problems ;  to  assist  them  in  building 
“complete  economic  programs,”  including 
guidance  in  building  personal  and  family 
budgets  according  to  various  income  levels ; 
to  plan  more  effectively  for,  and  to  seek 
maximum  values  in  the  spending  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  portion  of  America’s  fifty-five  to 
ninety  billion  dollar  annual  income — so  far  as 
the  necessities  of  life  and  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
penditures  are  concerned ;  to  seek  more  effec¬ 
tive  planning  for  the  savings  and  investment 
program  in  its  relation  to  insurance,  banking, 
real  estate,  investment  securities,  postal  sav¬ 
ings,  etc. ;  and  to  seek  a  better  understanding 
of  the  criteria  and  factors  affecting  the  security 
of,  income  from,  resale  value  of  the  invest¬ 
ment,  etc.,  for  each  of  those  business  fields. 

Briefly,  the  course  should  seek  to  provide 
the  information  and  practice  in  thinking 
through  the  causes  and  effects  at  least  of  the 
primary  economic  problems ;  and  it  should 
provide  a  basis  for  further  reading,  discussion, 
ultimate  voting,  and  citizenship  activities  re¬ 
garding  various  economic  issues  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  The  attainment  of  such  objectives  as 
these  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  economic 
followership,  wliich,  in  turn,  is  essential  to 
any  long-term  program  of  intelligent  economic 
leadership.  A  national  conference  on  plans  to 
attain  these  objectives  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  their  proper  sphere  in  the  near 
future. 

Curriculum  Adjustment 

The  introduction  of  the  general  economic 
and  business  information  course  is  in  reality 
an  easy  task.  First,  those  who  have  analyzed 
the  problem  readily  admit  the  need  for  such 
courses.  They  admit  that  most  of  the  content 
of  this  nature  is  at  present  in  the  commercial 
courses  ordinarily  studied  by  commercial 
students  only,  and  that  some  is  in  the  home 
economics  courses  studied  only  by  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  girls.  Now  that  many  of  the 
schools  have  experimented  for  years  with  lim¬ 
ited  instruction  in  this  content,  cooperative 
pooling  of  the  exi^eriences  in  each  scliool  sys¬ 
tem  should  assure  from  the  beginning  a  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  organization  of  content, 
appropriate  supplementary  material,  and  effec- 
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tive  methods.  Subsequent  pooling  of  the 
experiences  of  various  school  systems  should 
materially  enhance  the  value  of  the  course  in 
the  years  to  come.  The  problem  now  is  to  or¬ 
ganize  in  “a  new  course  for  all  students”  that 
‘‘content  which  should  be  the  heritage  of  all.” 
\  new  integration  of  the  economic  instruction 
is  needed. 

The  second  problem  of  curriculum  adjust¬ 
ment  is  an  easier  one.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  selection  of  content  for  commercial 
and  home  economics  subjects  should  be  begun 
where  the  selection  of  content  for  the  required 
subjects  ceases.  Adequate  preparation  in  these 
special  fields  requires  considerably  more  con¬ 
tent  bordering  on  the  social  sciences  than  is 
ordinarily  included  in  the  latter  subjects.  It 
is  true  also  that  all  of  the  special  subjects  have 
everyday  utilitarian  and  social  values,  but 
these  values  are  incidental  by-products  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  subjects.  An  understanding 
of  these  and  similar  facts  should  enable  the 
local  course-of-study  committees  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  the  content  desired  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  additional  content  to  be  studied 
by  those  majoring  in  commerce  or  home 
economics. 

Initiating  the  Course 

The  hope  of  evolving  the  new  instructional 
content  docs  not  rest  primarily  with  those 
academic  groups  that  heretofore  have  opposed 
the  introduction  of  general  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  courses.  Until  recently  the  academic 
groups  have  constantly  opposed  requiring  such 
courses  of  all  of  the  American  youth.  The 
hope  rests  definitely  with  the  pioneers  in  the 
marginal  social-economic  subjects  who  have 
thought  through  the  problem  and  who  have 
done  the  missionary  work.  Their  vision  has 
proved  correct.  They  have  seen  the  people  in 
as  much  of  a  maze  during  periods  of  abnor¬ 
mally  great  economic  activity  as  they  were  in 
periods  of  economic  depression.  They  realized 
that  the  people  needed  a  knowledge  of  basic 
economic  and  business  facts  and  that  they 
needed  guidance  in  interpreting  the  facts. 

The  nature  of  the  course  suggests  definite 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  teachers.  The 
teachers  should  have  a  background  in  eco¬ 
nomics  and  business  organization.  They  should 
know  the  contemporary  business  customs,  not 
only  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  but 
should  have  had  successful  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Whenever  possible  the  course  might  be 
arranged  so  that  a  business  teacher  with  a 
clarity  and  breadth  of  social  vision  could  han¬ 
dle  the  portion  pertaining  definitely  to  general 
economics  and  business ;  a  home  economics 
teacher  should  be  most  effective  in  handling 
the  household  economic  problems.  Together 
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the  teachers  of  these  portions  should  be  well 
informed  on  the  economic  order  and  major 
economic  problems  of  the  individual,  the  home, 
local  industries,  and  the  nation  at  large. 

Economic  Crisis  Not  in  Vain  Educationally 

Crises  should  give  birth  to  new  objectives 
and  procedures  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  pre¬ 
vious  mistakes.  When  we  fail  to  learn  our 
lessons  from  personal  or  economic  crises,  we 
are  doomed.  To  the  extent  that  the  schools 
have  failed  to  introduce  the  needed  economic 
and  general  business  courses,  they  can  now 
contribute  toward  a  program  of  long-term  re¬ 
construction.  If  we  fail  to  integrate  education 
with  our  national  life  and  fail  to  seek  better 
economic  citizenship,  we  are  voluntarily  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  folly  of  the  next  abnormal 
period  of  prosperity  and  to  the  folly  of  the 
depressions  that  are  sure  to  comq.  General 
business  information  can  serve  as  the  chief 
buffer  between  the  ‘‘lives  of  business  cycles” 
and  the  ‘‘economic  lives  of  our  citizens.”  It 
can  enhance  our  individual  and  group  efficiency 
and  increase  our  national  stability.  It  can  be 
the  link  between  economic  followership  and 
leadership  so  necessary  in  combating  economic 
fears  and  uncertainty. 

This  paper  does  not  raise  the  question  of 
indoctrination.  The  course-of-study  commit¬ 
tees  can  be  relied  upon  to  list  the  topics  to  be 
covered  and  the  sources  of  information.  The 
methods  can  emphasize  projects  and  discussion, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  rather  than 
the  lecture.  To  the  e.xtent  that  the  schools 
provide  effectively  a  basis  for  arriving  at  con¬ 
cepts  and  attitudes,  to  just  that  e.xtent  will  it 
make  our  nation  safe  from  misconceptions 
and  unwarranted  attitudes. 

Popularize  Business  Economics 

In  closing,  the  plea  is  for  popularizing  in 
the  American  high  schools — our  great  democra¬ 
tizing  agencies — a  new  form  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  information;  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  business  and  its  specialized 
units ;  better  economic  guidance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  of  the  home;  and  an  intelligent 
economic  citizenship,  knowing  that  the  fol¬ 
lowership  and  leadership  are  interdependent. 
We  must  individualize  and  democratize  the 
economic  sciences.  We  must  either  assume 
some  responsibility  for  economic  guidance  or 
assume  that  it  is  less  important  than  educa¬ 
tional,  social,  or  vocational  guidance.  Do  we 
need  more  economic  illiteracy  before  we  con¬ 
structively  attack  the  problem  of  ‘‘economic 
citizenship”  on  a  national  scale? 
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N  the  teaching  of  any  skill  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  certain  precise,  detailed 
standards  of  best  practice,  particularly  of 
techni(iue,  be  set  up  for  imitation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  although 
much  has  been  written  about  learning  to  type¬ 
write,  no  complete  statement  has  appeared 
setting  up  definite,  detailed  standards  of  oper¬ 
ating  technique. 

Certainly,  there  must  be  a  best  way  of  oper¬ 
ating  a  typewriter — one  set  of  basic  consider¬ 
ations  to  measure  the  proficiency  with  which 
typists  handle  their  machines.  It  will  con¬ 
tain,  of  course,  variables  in  terms  of  individual 
differences,  but  underlying  them  and  condi¬ 
tioning  them  universals  will  appear. 

If  we  set  up  standards  of  manipulation,  we 
must  have  the  details  of  such  standards  in 
mind;  if  we  set  up  the  goal  in  broad  outline. 


we  must  also  indicate  tbe  elements  contribut¬ 
ing  to  an  attainment  of  these  general  objec¬ 
tives.  If  we  want  the  job  done  effectively,  we 
must  be  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  how,  not 
only  in  terms  of  finished  performance  but 
more  intimately  in  terms  of  those  parts  which, 
assembled,  make  up  the  whole.  If  the  pupil 
is  to  know  how  to  analyse  and  reconstruct  his 
performance  so  that  he  may  reach  higher 
levels  of  attainment,  we,  as  teachers,  must  see 
the  problem  not  alone  in  its  finished  stage,  but 
in  its  component,  contributing  elements  as 
well. 

The  following  “General  Instructions  to  the 
Student’’  and  those  “to  the  Teacher”  are 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  hope  that  an  opinion  representative 
of  the  point  of  view  of  progressive  typewrit¬ 
ing  teachers  may  be  secured  and  crystallized. 


Typewriting  i 

General  Instructions  to  the  Student 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Fiedler  has  used  these  instructions  as  to  Standards  of  Typing  Tech¬ 
nique  in  mimeoffraphed  form,  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  each  student  at  the  outset  of  his 
first  term  in  the  subject.  Frequent  reference  to  the  various  points  is  encouraged  by  the  teach¬ 
ers.  While  most  or  all  of  these  points  are  covered  in  the  better  typing  texts,  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  hazing  them  grouped  together  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference.  A  few  illustrations 
have  been  added  to  emphasise  some  of  the  points.  These  are  taken  from  “Gregg  Typing  Tech¬ 
niques  and  Projects"  by  SoRelle  and  Smith,  and  show  how  Mr.  George  L.  Hossfield,  World's 
Champion  Typist,  performs  the  several  operations. 

H'e  believe  many  teachers  will  want  to  comment  upon  the  very  concrete  suggestions  made 
here  by  Mr.  Fiedler;  and  we  shall  appreciate  it  very  much  indeed  if  they  will  write  to  the 
Editor  of  this  magasine  direct.  Should  enough  comments  and  reports  be  received,  indicating 
where  helpful  changes  can  be  made,  we  shall  revise  and  republish  these  Instructions. 


TN  all  initial  work  the  weight  of  your  time 
and  attention  should  not  be  concerned  with 
typing  accomplishment,  but  rather  with  cor¬ 
rect  technique — not  what  is  typed,  but  hozv 
you  type  each  assignment,  is  what  counts. 

Standards  of 

1.  Body  posture 

2.  Hand  posture — relaxed 

3.  Stroking 

1.  Body  Posture — Erect  posture  is  not  only 
less  fatiguing,  considering  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  typist  works,  but  also  is  more 
attractive  and  businesslike.  Your  feet  should 


Your  teacher  will  try  to  help  you  reach  a 
definite  standard  of  technique  by  patient  ex¬ 
ample,  sympathetic  criticism,  and  correction. 
Study  the  following  standards  of  technique 
thoughtfully.  Read  and  reread  them  often. 

Technique 

4.  Carriage  return 

5.  Paper  insertion 

6.  Paper  removal 

rest  on  the  floor.  Sit  square  w’ith  the  ma¬ 
chine,  your  arms  resting  against  your  body 
rather  than  extended  as  if  ready  to  fly.  Your 
arms  should  slant  upward  from  the  elbows 
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to  the  fingers.  Do  not  hold  your  wrists  high, 
nor  rest  them  on  the  front  frame  of  the  type¬ 
writer  while  stroking  the  keys. 

Your  teacher  will  constantly  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  details  of  correct  posture. 
Comply  with  her  suggestions  as  she  inspects 
your  daily  practice.  Strive  for  i)erfection. 

2.  Uatui  Posture — Relaxed — 

(a)  A  reasonably  straight  line 
should  be  maintained  from 
knuckles  to  elbow. 

(b)  Weight  should  be  away 
from  the  hands — make  the 
hands  “feel  light.” 

(c)  Fingers  should  be  curled 
to  rest  with  their  tips  on  their 
respective  guide  keys.  Give 
special  attention  to  the  index 
and  small  fingers.  Keep  the 
palms  of  your  hands  close  to 
the  keyboard  with  index  fingers 
[>arallel. 

(d)  When  either  hand  is  not 
in  use  all  fingers  should  rest  on 
their  respective  guide  keys. 

3.  Stroking — From  your  first 
lesson  emphasize ; 

(a)  Stroking  the  exact  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  key.  Do  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  make  contact  somewhere 
on  the  key.  Cultivate  a  proper 
standard  of  accomplishment  in 
this  respect.  Be  self-critical. 

Correct  your  slightest  deviation 
from  this  standard. 

(h)  Strike  each  key  with  the 
same  power  intensity.  A  rea¬ 
sonably  powerful  stroke  will 
give  you  greater  satisfaction 
and  will  more  vividly  fix  the  kinesthetic* 
impressions  of  what  you  do.  The  song  of  the 
keys  should  be  of  one  tone  only  and  always. 

(c)  Strike  each  key  quickly  and  stress  quick 
recoil  to  prevent  double  impressions  of  the 
characters.  A  stroke  is  not  completed  until 
the  key  is  released  and  the  finger  relaxed. 

(d)  In  the  beginning  always  return  each 
finger  to  its  guide  key  before  another  leaves. 
Make  a  s  d  f  j  k  1;  your  eight  guide  keys  and 
relate  the  action  of  each  finger  definitely  to 
its  own  guide  key.  Do  this  deliberately  until 
automatic  return  is  fixed. 

(e)  In  striking  keys  in  the  upper  or  lower 
rows,  maintain  curled  finger  position,  and 
strike  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  Do  not  per¬ 
mit  pivoting  on  a  ;  or  f  j.  The  curvature  of 
the  fingers  in  the  “curled  position”  is  modi¬ 
fied  but  not  disregarded  in  making  reaches  to 
the  upper  or  lower  rows. 

(f)  Make  up  your  mind  that  correct  reach¬ 
ing  and  stroking  is  always  of  supreme  impor- 


*Yuur  tearhrr  will  explain  this  term. 


tance  to  you.  Reach  only  with  the  single 
finger  involved.  Disturb  the  home  position  of 
the  others  as  little  as  possible,  but  maintain 
complete  freedom  in  stroking. 

(g)  The  shift  key  deserves  particular  at¬ 
tention.  Many  typing  errors,  as  well  as  de¬ 
cided  breaks  in  rhythm  and  speed,  occur  dur¬ 


ing  the  operation  of  the  use  of  the  shift  key. 
Learn  to  use  it  so  that  the  rhythm  of  your 
typing  is  not  destroyed.  Every  typist  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  acquire  an  effective,  speedy,  and 
accurate  operation  of  the  shift  key.  Confine 
the  action  of  shifting  mainly  to  the  small 
fingers.  Practice  the  operation  of  the  shift 
key  until  the  reaching,  depressing,  and  return 
to  the  home  position  have  become  thoroughly 
automatic. 

The  shifting  action  is  composed  of  three 
parts — (1)  down,  (2)  stroke,  (3)  relax — 
home,  with  fingers  of  both  hands  returning  to 
place  on  the  guide  keys.  Practice  slowly  on 
these  motions  until  you  establish  their  se¬ 
quence;  then  speed  them  up  until  you  can  fuse 
them  into  one  operation. 

4.  Carriage  Return — Learn  to  return  the 
carriage  without  loss  of  time,  with  the  least 
possible  effort  and  movement  of  the  hand  and 
arm,  and  in  rhythm.  Your  teacher  will  show 
you  each  detail  of  correct  movement.  If  they 
are  available,  study  the  pictures  of  how  ex¬ 
perts  perform  this  operation. 


Plate  from  "Gregg  Typing" 


Posture  and  Hand  Position.  Posed  by  George  Hossfield, 
World  Champion  Typist 
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Home  Position — Top  View.  The  Diagonal  Line  Shows 
the  Division  for  Right  and  Left  Hands 


Fingers  Reaching  jor  V  and  U 


USING  THE  SHIFT-KEY 


How  Mr.  Hossfield  Types 

”jjj  space”  (at  left) 

1.  Right  hand  raided  with 
index  finger  extended  to 
strike  “j”;  left  hand  in  posi¬ 
tion,  except  little  finger, 
which  has  started  its  reach 
for  the  shift  key. 

2.  He  types  “j”;  left  little 
finger  on  way  to  the  shift  key. 

3.  The  right  HAND  rises 
to  type  “J”;  the  left  little 
finger  depresses  the  shift  key. 

4.  Typing  “J”  as  the  left 
little  finger  holds  the  shift 
key  down.  Other  fingers  on 
left  hand  remain  NEAR 
home  keys,  and  the  left  wrist 
is  held  STILL. 

5.  The  left  little  finger  re¬ 
leases  shift  key  QUICKLY, 
as  the  right  index  finger 
types  “j.” 


6.  The  right  hand  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  space,  fingers  curved 
and  raised  over  home  keys; 
the  left  hand  is  relaxed, 
fingers  on  home  keys. 

How  Mr.  Hossfield  Re¬ 
turns  Carriage  ( below) 

1.  The  left  hand  ap¬ 
proaches  the  line-space  lever. 
Notice  the  low  wrist  and 
extended  fingers,  hand  half 
turned  over.  The  right  hand 
is  completing  the  “o”  in 
^do,’'  other  fingers  raised. 

2.  The  left  hand  returns 
carriage — wrist  remains  low. 

3.  The  left  hand  leaving 
carriage  before  it  reaches 
the  beginning  of  the  next 
line;  the  right  hand  in  home 
position. 

RETURNING  CARRIAGE 
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Try  to  reduce  the  time  interval  between  the 
completion  of  one  line  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next. 

5.  Paper  Insertion. — In  your  very  first  les¬ 
son  learn  to  center  your  paper.  The  general 
rules  for  centering  the  paper  are  few  and 
simple — 

(a)  Find  the  center  of  the  top  edge  of  the 
paper. 

(b)  Insert  the  paper  so  that  this  center  is 
lined  up  with  a  definite  point  on  the 
scale — 40  is  suggested. 

(c)  Set  the  margin  stops  so  that  there  are 
an  equal  number  of  spaces  on  each  side 
of  the  center  point  on  the  scale.  If  -^0 
is  center,  the  margin  stops  might  be 
set  at  10  and  70. 

This  mechanical  arrangement,  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  your  finished  lines,  will  make  you 
feel  a  “satisfaction”  that  the  matter  typed 
may  fail  to  arouse. 

6.  Paper  Remozml — Always  depress  the 
paper  release  while  removing  the  paper. 

Each  point  mentioned  suggests  drill. 
Drill  should  result  in  habit. 

Drills  on  good  habits  mean  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  success. 


Drills  on  bad  habits  result  in  dissatisfaction 
and  failure.  Hence,  we  must  know  what  good 
habits  are  in  minute  detail,  or  we  are  drilling 
in  vain. 

The  Eyes:  One  dominating  purpose  in 
Touch  Typewriting  is  to  free  the  eyes  to  fol¬ 
low  the  copy.  Consequently,  the  oral  drills, 
drills  from  blackboard,  chart  drills,  etc., 
which  comprise  most  of  the  practice  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  work,  have  as  one  pur¬ 
pose — making  it  easy  and  natural  for  the 
student  to  type  with  eyes  away  from  the 
machine. 

This  means — azvay  from  the  machine,  away 
from  the  paper  in  the  machine,  azoay  from  the 
keys  in  action,  away  from  the  fingers — away 
from  anything  and  everything  that  is  a  part 
of  the  machine.  Permit  no  exception. 

Tliis  attitude  should  be  thoroughly  established 
as  a  habit  during  the  first  marking  period.  If 
it  is,  it  will  be  unnatural  for  you  to  use  any 
other  method  thereafter.  If  you  fail  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  the  fault  will  persist  through¬ 
out  your  typing  life.  The  habit  of  not  looking 
should  carry  over  from  all  drills  to  the  copy¬ 
ing  of  paragraph  and  other  material,  to  the 
return  of  the  carriage,  to  the  use  of  the  shift 
key,  etc. 


General  Instructions  to  the  Teacher 


HE  main  purpose  of  these  instructions  to 
the  student  is  to  make  him  aware  of  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  his  achievement 
of  a  satisfactory  typing  skill. 

The  student  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
the  habits  he  is  building  up  in  his  early  typing 
work  will  probably  stay  with  him  throughout 
his  typing  career.  Conseijuently,  they  will 
either  by  stepping-stones  to  almost  unlimited 
power  in  terms  of  his  own  individual  capacity, 
or  ever  a  millstone  around  his  neck  thwarting 
him  when  he  wants  most  to  improve  his  skill. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  teacher’s  problem  largely 
to  direct  practice  in  line  with  positive  stu¬ 
dent-cooperation.  The  result  should  be  an 
attitude  influencing  skill  and  a  satisfactory 
mastery  of  it.  The  student  should  be  moti¬ 
vated  to  like  this  intensive  digging  into  the 
cause  of  things,  and  should  early  take  over 
the  search  as  his  own.  When  once  he  has  the 
material  by  which  he  can  judge  his  own 
progress,  plus  the  attitude  of  wanting  so  to 
judge,  he  is  on  the  high  road  to  a  real,  sat¬ 
isfying  typing  success. 

Therefore,  lay  the  foundation  of  knowledge, 
eiKourage  and  build  up  positive  attitudes  of 
inquiry  and  correction,  initiate  and  direct  skills 
of  a  highly  fluent  order,  and  the  result  will  be 
P(3WER — the  ability  and  the  will  to  integrate 


and  apply.  The  student’s  satisfaction  will  be 
great  in  terms  of  individual  accomplishment ; 
the  teacher’s  satisfaction  will  be  equally  great 
in  terms  of  professional  work  well  done. 

In  conclusion,  focus  your  technical  and 
professional  knowledge,  interest,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  upon  Typing  Technique.  It  is  the  key 
to  accuracy  and  speed. 

Share  your  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
technique  with  the  pupils — not  once,  but 
again  and  again.  This  assures  an  accord  of 
understanding  between  teacher  and  student. 

Insist  upon — 

(a)  A  critical  attitude,  resulting  from  a  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  proper  technique. 

(b)  Correct  habits. 

(c)  Rhythmic  stroking,  as  to  time  and  in¬ 
tensity. 

(d)  A  speed  consistent  with  careful  per- 
formaiKe,  in  terms  of  optimum  capacity. 

Know  the  right  way;  teach  the  right  way; 
and,  in  addition,  see  that  the  students  practice 
the  right  way.  Knowledge  is  power  only 
when  expressed  in  action. 

“The  best  known  law  pertaining  to  living 
organisms  is  the  law  of  reaction.”  (William 
F.  Book,  Lkarning  to  Typewrite,  page  1.) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Pampering  the  Puerile 

or  Words  to  that  Effect 


There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  idea 
among  teachers  that  our  pupils  of  today 
have  reached  a  “new  low” — mentally. 
If  they  are  not  actually  moronic,  they  are 
painfully  near  it.  We  hear  on  every  hand 
such  expressions  as  “We  do  not  get  the  same 
grade  of  children  in  schools  today  as  for¬ 
merly — they  are  simply  ‘dumb.’  ’’  With  this 
conviction  firmly  fixed,  these  teachers  set  out 
on  a  policy  of  “pampering.”  Every  one  of 
the  studies  offered  must  be  made  easy — so 
easy  that  pupils  in  many  cases  lose  all  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject.  Nothing  is  done,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  stimulate  intellectual  curiosity.  Too 
many  teachers  are  taskmasters,  instead  of 
companions  in  intellectual  discovery. 

Take  vocabulary  as  an  example.  Pupils  must 
not  be  allowed  to  contact  words  that  are  not 
within  their  experience — that  are  not  mean¬ 
ingful  to  them  from  some  experience. 

Two  questions  naturally  arise  when  con¬ 
sidering  this  viewpoint.  How  do  we  know 
what  words  come  within  the  pupil’s  experi¬ 
ence?  How  are  we  to  broaden  the  “expe¬ 
rience”  so  that  there  will  be  a  constant  in¬ 
crease  in  the  useful  words  that  are  added  to 
the  vocabulary  of  the  child?  It  is  obvious 
that  hardly  any  two  persons  have  had  the 
same  experience,  or  the  same  opportunity  for 
acquiring  new  words.  Much  depends  on  their 
interests,  their  home  environment,  their  asso¬ 
ciations  with  others.  To  say  that  we  could 
set  up  a  standard  vocabulary  for  children  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  is  a  rather  silly 
assumption.  In  business  subjects,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  very  few  pupils  have  had  any  background 
of  experience.  Everything  is  new  to  them. 
They  know  practically  nothing  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  business.  How  are  they  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  words  and  terms  used  in 
business?  One  cannot  speak  or  write  of  an 
“invoice,”  a  “check,”  an  “account,”  “assets,” 
or  “liabilities”  without  using  the  terms  ex¬ 
pressing  these  ideas. 


Despite  these  obvious  facts,  constant  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  by  teachers  that  the  textbooks 
on  business  subjects  are  too  difficult — that  the 
pupils  do  not  understand  the  vocabulary  !  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  use  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  in  such  books  offers  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  enrich  his  vocabulary,  and  that 
this  knowledge  is  necessary  in  his  training 
and  to  his  growth. 

We  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the  gloomy 
view  of  many  teachers  that  pupils  of  today 
are  intellectually  bankrupt.  More  likely  they 
possess  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  capacity 
on  the  whole  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
Opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  techniques  of  applying  it  are  con¬ 
stantly  growing  at  an  enormous  rate.  This 
situation  is  reflected  in  the  better  all-round 
preparation  of  pupils  entering  the  high  schools 
today. 

Nor  do  we  have  any  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  theory  that  everything  must  be  made 
“easy.”  If  the  pupil  is  given  nothing  but 
sugar-coated  assignments,  he  will  not  develop 
the  traits  of  character  necessary  for  success 
in  his  work.  If  he  is  pampered  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  given  nothing  that  challenges  in¬ 
itiative,  judgment,  and  his  power  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  growth  cannot  be  expected.  If  the 
pupil  does  not  have  to  work  to  solve  his 
problems  in  school  he  will  not  gain  much 
power  to  solve  problems  that  he  will  meet  in 
life,  when  he  will  not  have  the  teacher  at  hand 
to  confirm  his  solution.  He  must  succeed  or 
fail  according  to  his  ability  to  analyze  and 
interpret  correctly. 

Perhaps  some  teachers  do  not  take  into 
account  their  own  intellectual  growth,  their 
educational  improvement  through  experience. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  see  ninth-  or 
tenth-grade  pupils  of  five  or  ten  years  ago 
with  the  same  eyes  that  they  see  pupils  in 
the  same  grades  today. 

With  their  improvement  in  knowledge. 
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through  experience,  teachers  have  acquired  an 
entirely  different  outlook.  Unless  they  con¬ 
sider  perspective,  they  may  grow  impatient 
with  the  seeming  ignorance  of  their  pupils, 
and  become  contemptuous  of  minds  that  can¬ 
not  measurably  match  theirs.  There  is  no 
surer  way  of  losing  the  g(K)d  will  and  confi- 
deiKe  of  a  child — which  is  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching. — than  to  make  him  feel  in¬ 
ferior.  Yet  many  teachers  do  that  very  thing 
by  giving  the  pupil  an  impression  that  he  is 
being  “talked  down  to.”  It  is  far  better,  in 
our  opinion,  to  teach  a  little  above  the  pupil’s 
estimated  ability  to  understand,  and  to  chal¬ 
lenge  him  to  reach  up  to  it,  than  to  place  it 
on  such  a  low  level  that  no  effort  is  required 
on  his  part. 

We  remember  hearing  an  address  by  a 
famous  writer  of  lKH)ks  for  children,  and  he 
said  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  popularity 
of  his  books  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  subtly 
paid  the  child  the  compliment  of  being  able  to 
interpret  what  he  wrote.  Of  course,  there  are 
children,  and  children.  Some  are  so  sensitive 
and  timid  that  only  the  most  careful  handling 
will  develop  correct  attitudes.  Others  are  what 
may  be  termed  “hard-boiled”  and  have  to  be 
driven  by  smashing  metluxls  that  force  them 
into  turning  their  aggressiveness  into  useful 
channels.  Initiative,  aggressiveness,  and  forth¬ 
rightness,  h  )wever,  are  qualities  of  inestimable 
value,  but  valuable  only  if  converted  into 
useful  power.  It  is  the  teacher’s  business  to 
find  the  treatment  that  yields  the  best  results 
with  any  given  individual,  and  this  requires 
patience — plenty  of  it.  The  teacher’s  success 
depends  largely  on  his  ability  to  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
teacher,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  develop  character 
traits  which  transcend  in  importance  even  the 
technical  skills  needed  in  shorthand  and  typ¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  develop  these  traits  merely 
by  imposing  tasks  much  after  the  fashion  of 
training  a  dog  to  jump  through  hoops.  The 
“tasks” — if  treated  as  such — must  be  purpose¬ 
ful  and  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil. 

/  /  > 

Comments  Wanted 

T1V£  hope  that  many  theory  teachers  are 
experimenting  with  the  new  teaching  plan 
for  Chapters  X  to  XII,  which  was  published 
in  the  April  issue.  As  this  plan  will  appear 
later  in  monograph  form  with  several  valu¬ 
able  features  added  to  it,  you  are  urged  to 
send  us  your  criticisms  (both  favorable  and 
unfavorable)  of  the  plan,  and  suggestions  for 
its  improvement.  Address  The  Research  De¬ 
partment,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 


Obituary 

Joseph  Tar  her  King 

JOSEPH  PARKER  KING,  head  of  the 
J  Business  Practice  Department  of  The 
Packard  Scliool,  New  York  City,  passed  away 
suddenly  on  Thursday,  February  16,  following 
an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Mr.  King  was  an  outstandingly  successful 
teacher  of  business  subjects,  including  pen¬ 
manship  aiKl  accounting,  in  which  he  had 
specialized.  He  was  completing  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  teaching  service  with  The 
Packard  School.  He  had  taught  for  three 
years  at  Drake  College,  Jersey  City,  and  two 
years  at  the  Euclid  School,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  before  going  to  Packard. 

Mr.  King  was  educated  in  Montreal  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
from  which  university  he  held  a  degree.  He 
also  was  a  graduate  of  Worcester  Business 
Institute,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  King  was  fifty-two  years  old.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Ella  King,  and  three 
sons,  Elliott,  Paul,  and  James. 

Oscar  Gallagher 


ElV  ENGLAND  lost  a  prominent  edu- 
^  cator  in  the  death,  on  March  3,  of  Oscsir 
C.  Gallagher,  who  had  spent  thirty-six  years 
of  his  life  in  school  work  in  Boston  and 
Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Gallagher  was  a  master  in  the  English 
High  School  of  Boston,  for  seven  years  head 
of  the  English  Department  in  the  Boston  High 
School  of  Commerce,  for  five  years  headmas¬ 
ter  of  the  West  Roxbury  High  School,  and  for 
twelve  years  superintendent  of  the  Brookline 
schools.  He  resigned  from  this  position  in 
1931  because  of  failing  health  and  accepted 
the  position  as  head  of  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  Normal 
School,  where  he  served  until  he  was  stricken 
last  November. 

Mr.  Gallagher  was  a  graduate  of  Williston 
Academy,  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  and  of 
Harvard  University,  from  which  he  also  re¬ 
ceived  his  master’s  degree. 


Grove  A.  Gruman 


'T'HE  recent  passing  of  Mr.  Grove  A.  Gru- 
man  at  his  home  in  Minneapolis  is  recorded 
with  profound  regret.  Mr.  Gruman  was  one 
of  the  bestrknown  business  ediKators  of  the 
Northwest,  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  by  those  who  knew  him. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Gruman,  with  Mr.  Charles  T. 

(Conttnued  ott  page  424) 
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Eastern  Commercial  Teachers*  Association 
M.eets  at  Washington 


IFTEEN  HUNDRED  teachers  were  in 
attendance  at  the  35th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  which  President  Alexander 
S.  Massell  and  his  distinguished  corps  of 
associates  administered  and  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy  conclusion  at 
the  Wardman  Park  Hotel, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  during  tlie 
Easter  week-end. 

The  major  theme  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  “Teaching  Aids 
and  Devices  and  Standard  Class¬ 
room  Exjuipment,’’  but  all 
through  the  general  talks  and 
informal  conversations,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  economic  stress 
through  the  better  and  more 
thorough  teaching  of  economic 
citizenship  seemed  to  take  equal 
rank  with  the  major  theme.  Big 
things  were  discussed  and  ac¬ 
complished  at  this  convention, 
one  of  which  was  the  adoption 
of  a  new  Constitution  projwsed 
at  last  year’s  convention — a 
Constitution  that  will  better  fit  this  great  and 
growing  association,  which  each  succeeding 
year  takes  on  more  and  more  a  national  rather 
than  a  regional  aspect.  Delegates  from  thirty- 
five  states  as  well  as  from  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Australia,  were  in  attendaiKe. 

The  General  Meeting — Thursday  Evening 

President  Massell  Presiding 

The  convention  was  formally  opened  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  with  several  delightful  musical 
numbers  by  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Washington 
School  for  Secretaries,  directed  by  Mrs.  .A.  C. 
Beaver,  Dr.  S.  E.  Kramer,  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C.,  wel¬ 
comed  the  convention  most  heartily,  Mr.  John 
E.  Robinson,  Burdett  College,  Boston,  respond¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  delegates. 

A  learned  discussion  on  “China  in  the  World 
of  Tomorrow”  was  presented  by  the  Hon.  C. 
L.  Hsia,  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation  at 
Washington. 

In  his  President’s  address,  Mr.  Massell 
reviewed  the  progress  made  during  the  year 
and  stated  that  there  is  necessity  for  greater 
emphasis  now  and  in  the  future  on  character 
training  rather  than  on  skill,  claiming  that 
not  merely  efficient  workers  but  more  valuable 
men  and  women  in  business  and  the  commun¬ 


ity  are  needed,  llie  unethical  business  prac¬ 
tices  brought  to  light  recently  demand  that 
the  very  highest  ideals  be  inculcated  in  stu¬ 
dents.  Teachers  must  develop  a  broader 
outlook  both  national  and  international  in 
scope.  “Your  vocation  and  mine  is  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  youth  not  only  for 
work  in  the  commercial  world, 
but  for  living  a  better  life.” 

Evaluing  Teaching  Aids 

Mr.  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief, 
Commercial  Education  Service, 
Federal  Board  of  Vf)cational 
Education,  spoke  on  the  “Peda¬ 
gogical  Evaluation  of  Teaching 
.Aids  and  Devices.”  Mr.  Barn¬ 
hart  pointed  out  that  “the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  teaching  device 
must  be  decided  by  the  con¬ 
comitant  outcomes  as  well  as 
the  direct  outcomes.”  It  is  not 
the  device  alone,  but  the  total 
teaching  situation  that  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  outcome,  and  the 
teacher’s  personality  pla)^  an  important  part. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  precisely  what 
specific  outcomes  are  expected.  Guidance  in 
learning  is  an  important  factor.  The  general 
instruction  to  the  student  to  “learn  this”  is 
ineffective  because  the  student  may  not  know 
what  there  is  in  “this”  that  he  should  know. 
Point  out  to  the  student  what  he  is  to  look 
for  in  a  given  assignment.  Devices  or  pro¬ 
cedures  must  appeal  to  the  learner’s  sense  of 
value.  It  is  therefore  vitally  important  that 
the  teacher  should  make  clear  exactly  what 
learning  activity  he  is  to  use  in  preparing  his 
lesson.  If  the  teaching  procedure  or  device 
helps  the  learning  process,  it  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  successful. 

The  speaker  emphasized  that  too  much  dis¬ 
cussion  is  being  givea  to  motivation  when 
automotivation  should  be  considered.  Students 
want  to  be  doing  something  themselves — they 
don’t  want  the  teacher  to  “motivate”  them. 
They  can  motivate  themselves  if  they  are 
given  half  a  diance. 

School  Equipment 

Dr.  Allan  Davis,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  outlined  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  his  school  in  the  matter 
of  office  eriuipment.  He  encouraged  those  who 


Alexander  S.  Massell 

Guiding  Genius  of  the 
Convention 
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think  their  lot  difficult  in  securing  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  in  their  sdiools  by  a  recitation 
of  the  process  through  which  he  has  to  go  in 
order  to  obtain  equipment.  It  was  a  long 
process  running  through  school  officials,  local 
commissioners,  Congressional  Committees,  etc., 
before  final  decisions  are  reached  and  pur¬ 
chases  made.  Despite  that  handicap  the  Roose¬ 
velt  High  School  is  a  model  of  efficiency  in 
schoolrcx>m  equipment  and  arrangement  and 
well  worth  a  thorough  inspection  by  school 
administrators  and  classroom  teachers. 

Neu>  Officers 

President;  John  F.  Robinson,  Burdett  College,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts 

Vue  President:  Mrs.  Francis  Doub  North,  Western 
High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Secretary;  Harry  /.  Good,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Treasurer:  Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  Principal,  Banks  Col¬ 
lege,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Executive  Committee:  Harry  /.  Good;  H'.  E.  Doug¬ 
las,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Walter 
E.  Leidner,  Department  of  Business  Technique. 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
Nathaniel  Althols,  Director  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City;  P.  J.  Har¬ 
man,  Strayer  College,  Washington,  D.  C.;  D.  D. 
Lessenberry,  Head  of  Department  of  Commercial 
lEducation,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
Alexander  S.  Massell,  Ex-Officio,  Principal,  Central 
Commercial  Continuation  School,  New  York,  New 
York 

Editor  V’earbook:  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington,  V^ermont 

The  program  was  carried  out  as  announced 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher  and  the  complete  proceedings 
will  appear  shortly  in  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  Year- 
lK)ok.  As  our  May  issue  was  going  to  press 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  the  report  of  the 
Saturday  morning  breakfast,  the  banquet,  and 
the  sectional  programs,  and  photographs  of 
the  new  officers  will  appear  in  our  June  issue. 

A  >  > 

St’enographie  Gregg 
Francais 

HERE  has  been  some  call  lately  from 
teachers  desirous  of  studying  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  adapted  to  FretKh.  For  many  years  The 
Gr^g  Publishing  Company  has  conducted  a 
correspondence  course  for  those  who  wis'hed 
to  learn  the  system  in  English.  I^ter  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  for  learning  the  system  in 
Spanish  was  instituted.  Thousands  of  teachers 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  shorthand 
through  this  means.  Many  teachers  now  tak¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  course,  being  linguists,  are 
clamoring  for  lessons  in  French  shorthand. 


This  call  finds  us  ready  as  ever  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  teaching  profession.  Any  teacher 
who  desires  to  take  a  correspondence  course  in 
Stenographie  Gregg  may  do  so  by  making 
application  to  the  Manager,  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  who  will 
send  you  full  particulars  of  the  course. 

>  /  > 


The  Omnibus  College 

[Note:  Here  is  an  excellent  idea  waiting  to  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  Commercial  Education.  Take 
the  students  where  business  is  actually  being  conducted 
and  thus  give  them  a  nation-wide  viewpoint. — Editor.] 

'7~'  HE  Christian  Science  Monitor  writes 

that  “The  Omnibus  College”  has  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  party  of  five  biologists 
with  one  cheap,  second-hand  car  to  a  nationally 
known  institution  with  more  than  4,000  alumni 
members  and  a  cavalcade  of  20  motorbuses. 
It  celebrated  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  this  winter, 
its  tenth  anniversary.  The  reunion  brought 
former  students  from  the  neighboring  states, 
while  alumni  in  many  states  held  local  re¬ 
unions. 

The  Omnibus  College,  sometimes  called  the 
“College  on  Wheels,”  was  organized  ten  years 
ago  by  Dr.  William  M.  Goldsmith,  now  pro¬ 
fessor  of  embryology  at  the  University  of 
Wichita,  It  annually  makes  expeditions  to 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  to  acquaint  its 
students  with  the  most  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  sections  of  the  nation.  The  first  expedition 
was  made  by  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  four  students. 
Now,  students  are  transported  in  fourteen 
modern  36-passenger  buses  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  field  cafeterias  and  five  units 
of  baggage  and  camp  equipment.  More  than  a 
score  of  college  professors  also  accompany  the 
groups  to  lecture  on  the  salient  points  of  in¬ 
terest  visited. 

Approximately  700  persons  enrolled  for  the 
tenth  anniversary  expedition,  which  included 
a  six-day  visit  to  the  Olympic  Games  and  a 
visit  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Preparations  are 
now  being  made  for  the  1933  World’s  Fair 
expedition. 

Last  month  the  Omnibus  College  formally 
became  a  part  of  the  Municipal  University  at 
Wichita,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and 
administration  as  other  units  of  the  school. 
Henceforth  approximately  half  the  Omnibus 
College  faculty  will  be  made  up  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  regular  University  faculty.  The 
other  half  will  be  chosen  each  year  from  spe¬ 
cialists  particularly  qualified  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  itinerary  of  the  expedition. 


May  Nineteen  Thirty-Three 
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The  Gregg  Writer  as  Supplementary 
Keading  Material  for  Beginners 

By  Ad  clean  Hogie  Cottingham 

Commercial  Instructor,  Benton  High  School,  Benton,  Wisconsin 


ZiV  the  teaching  of  shorthand  I 
have  always  felt  that  there 
was  a  real  need  for  additional 
supplementary  reading  material 
for  beginners.  Reading  shorthand 
in  a  magazine  naturally  is  a  most 
delightful  way  of  reviewing  and 
acquiring  a  proper  comprehension 
of  new  lessons. 

I  have  used  the  enclosed  plan 
since  1929  and  my  students  are 
trained  to  read  the  shorthand 
plates  in  the  magazine  from  the 
time  Unit  1  is  completed. 

I  find  that,  if  more  time  is 
devoted  to  reading  and  writing 
fluent,  accurate,  and  beautiful 
notes,  greater  progress  is  made 
from  the  beginning,  and  students 
enter  my  advaiKed  class  better 
etjuipped  to  build  endurance  and  speed.  Stu¬ 
dents  professing  to  be  “tired”  after  an  intensive 
drill  will  pick  up  the  magazine  and  read  with 
keen  interest  and  enjoyment  a  shorthand  story 
or  article,  not  realizing  that  it  is  “study.” 

It  has  been  very  satisfying  to  see  students 
who  have  not  completed  the  Manual  trying 
to  transcribe  some  of  the  more  difficult  articles 
such  as:  “Hurrah  for  Lincoln,”  “George 


Washington,”  Christmas  stories, 
etc.,  from  pages  of  the  magazine. 

I  also  find  that  members  of  a 
class  instilled  with  a  reading  spirit 
will  look  back  upon  their  school 
days  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  The  following 
quotation  is  a  typical  message 
which  I  have  received  from  for¬ 
mer  students :  “I  feel  as  if  I 
should  be  back  in  your  Commer¬ 
cial  classes  writing  and  reading 
Christmas  stories  and  poetry  from 
our  Gregg  Writers. 

At  the  end  of  each  school  year 
I  have  asked  my  pupils  to  present 
me  with  their  old  Gregg  Writers 
so  that  I  would  be  able  to  use  the 
supplementary  reading  material 
which  they  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  in  all  cases  the  students  have 
very  graciously  consented  to  let  me  have  them. 

During  the  summer  I  always  classify  the 
shorthand  reading  material  into  Units  and 
Chapters,  and  in  the  fall  I  arrange  the  maga¬ 
zines  in  my  Commercial  Library  accordingly. 

When  my  beginners  have  completed  Unit  1, 
I  refer  them  to  the  January,  1931,  number  of 
the  Gregg  Writer,  and  they  seem  to  gain  a 


Adelean  H.  Cottingham 


My  Gregg  Writer  Shorthand  Syllabus 


Chapters  Issues 

Units  Issues 

1-2-3  September,  1929,  1930,  1931,  1932 

February,  1930,  1931,  1932  1933 

1-2  January,  1931 

3-4  February,  1931 

3-4  October,  1931,  1932 

4-5-6  October,  1929,  1930,  1931,  1932 

March.  1930,  1931,  1932 

September,  1932 

5-6-7-8-9  March,  1931 

5-6  October,  1932 

5-6  November,  1931 

7-8  December,  1931 

9-10  January,  1932 

7-8-9  November,  1929,  1930,  1931,  1932 

April,  1930,  1931,  1932 

10- 11-12  April,  1931 

10  January,  1932 

11- 12  February,  1932 

10-11-12  May,  1930,  1931 

December,  1929,  1930,  1931,  1932 

January,  1933 

13-14-15  May,  1931 

13-14  March,  1932 

15-16  April,  1932 

i 


16-17-18 

18 


June,  1931 
June,  1932 
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real  satisfaction  when  they  have  finished 
reading  a  half  page  in  a  shorthand  magazine. 
The  same  magazine  contains  a  half  page  of 
supplementary  reading  on  Unit  2,  so  when 
they  have  completed  Unit  2  in  the  Manual, 
they  again  are  allowed  to  transcribe  from  a 


shorthand  magazine.  When  Unit  3  has  been 
completed,  I  refer  them  to  the  February, 
1931,  and  October,  1931,  Gregg  Writers;  and 
to  Chapter  I  in  the  September,  1929,  1930, 
1931,  1932,  and  the  February,  1930,  1931,  and 
1932  Gregg  Writers,  and  so  on  for  each  chapter. 


>  >  > 


Three  Important  Education  Meetings 

To  Be  Held  in  Chicago  This  Summer 


CUICAdO  will  he  the  Mecca  of  commer¬ 
cial  educators  this  summer.  With  the 
World’s  Fair  as  an  alluring  background, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  through  Professor 
Shields,  has  called  a  three-day  conference  on 
business  education  for  the  last  of  June.  A 
tentative  program  of  this  conference  appeared 
in  the  March  issue. 

The  National  Education  Association  opens 
its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  July  1  and  the 
Department  of  Business  Education,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  president.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
will  present,  in  addition  to  a  very  valuable 
pedagogic  program,  its  plans  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion  as  a  service  organization  for  all  teachers 
of  business  education. 

The  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions  has  changed 
its  annual  meeting  date  so  that  it  can  also 
meet  at  Chicago  at  the  time  of  these  other 
conventions.  An  important  announcement 
of  the  objectives  of  this  association  and  its 


forthcoming  meeting  appears  in  this  issue. 
The  week  after  these  tliree  iniixirtant  meet¬ 
ings,  another  treat  will  be  available  for  com¬ 
mercial  teachers.  On  July  10  Gregg  College 
will  open  its  twenty-fifth  summer  normal 
session.  This  famous  institution  has  moved 
into  new  quarters  and  now  occupies  the  entire 
tenth  floor  of  the  Tower  Building  at  6  North 
Michigan  .A.venue,  just  a  few  minutes’  walk 
from  the  main  entrance  to  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  grounds. 

The  teacher-training  department  of  Gregg 
College  was  established  by  John  Robert  Gregg 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  presents  the 
latest  authoritative  methods  in  the  teaching 
of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Secretarial  Training, 
Gregg  Typing,  General  Business  Science,  and 
related  commercial  subjects. 

Three  major  association  meetings,  a  World’s 
Fair,  and  a  six  weeks’  methods  course  at 
Gregg  College — how  is  that  for  a  summer’s 
offering  with  only  one  railroad  fare  to  pay ! 


>  >  > 


New  York  State  Business  Education  Association 

Meets  May  6  at  Hotel  DeWitt  Clinton,  Albany,  New  York 


HTHE  Albany  Business  College  and  the  Mil- 
dred  Elley  School  are  acting  as  hosts  to 
the  delegates  attending  the  B.  E.  A.  meeting 
on  May  6.  The  morning  session  will  be  called 
to  order  at  nine-thirty  by  President  Ernest  W. 
Veigel,  Jr.,  of  Rochester  Business  Institute, 
and  following  the  business  meeting  there  will 
be  the  presentation  of  the  Association’s  Five- 
Year  Plan. 

Two  of  the  reports  are  scheduled  for  the 
morning  meeting ; 

Committee  on  Statistics  (To  gath-er,  record,  study, 
and  present  all  data  affecting  our  work),  chairman, 
//.  O.  Warren,  Troy  Husiness  College. 

Committee  on  Research  (By  Conference  with 
other  educators,  observations,  survey,  and  research  to 
find  out  the  new  and  practical),  chairman,  W,  R. 
Hill,  Spencer’s  Business  School,  Schenectady. 


The  other  four  committees  will  be  heard 
from  after  the  luncheon,  which  is  set  for  12:30 
o’clock.  These  afternoon  reports  will  be  from 
the  following  committees : 

Committee  on  Education  (Educational  policy, 
standards  of  accomplishment,  courses  of  study,  etc.) — 
chairman,  Mrs.  C.  Henrietta  Hurst,  Hurst’s  Private 
School,  Buffalo. 

Committee  on  New  Ideas  (Those  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  which  will  promote  our  business  to  the  edu¬ 
cator  and  layman) — chairman,  B.  C.  Meeker,  Elmira 
Business  Institute,  Elmira. 

(Committee  on  Public  Relations  (To  establish 
friendly  relations  with  all  walks  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  endeavor) — chairman,  George  Wolf,  Bird’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute,  New  York  City. 

Committee  on  Cikirdi nation  (To  make  unbiased 
recommendations,  suggestions,  criticisms,  about  mem¬ 
ber-schools,  our  Association,  etc.) — chairman,  W.  S. 
Risinger,  Utica  School  of  Commerce,  Utica. 
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The  Future  of  the  Private 
Business  School 


Encouraging  and  Challenging  Messages  From  Private  School  Men  Who 
Head  Business  Education  Associations 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ACCREDITED  COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 

President:  B.  F.  Williams,  Capital 
City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines. 

SOME  of  us  are  wearing 
glasses  sleepetl  in  indigo — 
and  we  feel  that  almut  the 
only  thing  in  life  worth  doing  is 
to  hang  on  to  the  few  dollars 
that  we  still  have  our  fingers  on. 

However,  we  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  dollar  isn’t  always 
worth  as  much  as  an  idea — and 
also  that  a  morbid  mind  is  in¬ 
finitely  less  serviceable  to  an 
individual  than  a  keen,  alert,  for¬ 
ward-looking  mind. 

Unquestionably,  the  private 
schools  of  the  country  have 
fought  the  best  fight  of  their 
existence  and,  while  the  battle 
isn’t  absolutely  over,  we  are  win¬ 
ning.  We  have  emerged  from  the 
defensive  state  into  the  offensive, 
and  need  to  become  aggressive. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATORS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  OF  CANADA 
President:  A.  E.  Day,  Principal, 
Brantford  Business  College,  Brantford. 

TV  I' RING  this  era  of  changed 
business  conditions,  if  we, 
as  a  group,  are  to  conlinue,  we 
must  strive  to  produce  more  ef¬ 
ficient  office  workers  than  ever. 

As  the  standard  in  business 
offices  is  becoming  increasingly 
high,  but  one  course  is  open  to 
us — our  standard  must  be  kept 
as  high  as  that  set  by  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  our  graduates. 

In  the  first  place,  our  material 
must  be  good.  We  must  place 
the  entrance  requirements  of  our 
schools  at  a  high  level.  We  must 
then  present  comprehensive 
courses — such  as  our  “Secretar¬ 
ial”  and  “Business  Administra¬ 
tion”  groups  in  the  Business 
Educators’  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada.  And,  lastly,  we  must 
maintain  a  sufficiently  rigid  sys¬ 
tem  of  examinations  to  insure 
the  graduation  of  none  but  those 
who  are  fully  qualified. 

If  we  adopt  these  means  of 
raising  our  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  adhere  to  our  principle 
of  individual  instruction,  we  need 
not  be  unduly  burdened  with  the 
perplexities  of  the  moment.  Our 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our 
fellows  is  a  worthy  one  and  can¬ 
not  go  unrewarded. 


B.  F.  Williams 


EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACH- 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Pretident:  J.  P.  Robinson,  Burdett 
College,  Botton. 

^HE  future  of  private  business 
education  is — why  ask? — up! 
up!  The  business  world,  whatever 
form  its  activities  may  take  in 
the  rapidly  changing  future,  will 
always  need  those  who  can  plan, 
execute,  and  record  those  activi¬ 
ties.  The  public  school  has  as  its 
function  in  business  education 
the  same  function  that  it  has  in 
all  education — the  laying  of 
foundations.  The  collegiate  school 
of  business,  with  its  research  and 
other  constructive  possibilities,  is 
destined  to  continue  to  grow  in 
educational  importance.  But  the 
need  for  detail  workers  always 
will  continue.  The  private  busi¬ 
ness  school  has  demonstrated  its  fitness  to  pre¬ 
pare  these  workers  to  carry  on  in  the  future.  We 
will  need  to  change  with  the  times,  but  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  “deliver  the  goods,”  so  long 
shall  we  continue  not  only  to  live,  but  to  grow. 


John  F.  Robinson 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSO. 
CIATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Dr,  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Pro- 


Presidents _ _  _ , _ 

lessor  ol  Eduention,  New  York  Uni- 

^ORDIAL  greetings  to  the 
k.  private  business  school  owners 

and  teachers.  You  can  look, 
to  the  future  with  courage 
and  confidence.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  future  security  of  the  private 
business  school  of  high  educational  standards. 
It  has  continued  to  maintain  a  much  needed 
and  valuable  educational  service  from  early 
colonial  days  until  our  own  time.  It  should 
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Private  schools  will 
for  success  in  the  fu; 
the  past. 


continue  to  be,  as  it  has  always  tended  to  be,  the 
forerunner  of  new  developments  in  business  education. 

The  most  significant  development  of  the  private 
business  school,  during  the  next  generation  at  least, 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  junior  college,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  with  an  adoption  of  the  highest  educational 
standards  in  school  organization  and  administration, 
curricula,  textbooks  and  library  references,  housing 
and  equipment,  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  selec¬ 
tion  and  guidance  of  students. 

Any  national  organization  of  business  teachers  and 
administrators  should  truly  represent  a  professional 
fraternity  of  both  private  and  public  schools. 


CANADIAN  (  ii 
President:  A.  J.  Park, 

A  LTHOUGH  there  ha 
dance  in  schools 
tion,  due  to  the  dijr. 
of  free  commercial  hiji 
in,  due  to  the  excessivtl 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Therefore,  I  believe ;! 
kept  abreast  of  the 
courses  of  study  and  l;;d 
experience  much 
creased  enrollments. 

Improve  your  ability 
you  possibly  can,  and  I 
near  future  will  bring ' 


SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

President:  A.  M.  Bruce,  President,  Massey  Business  Colleite, 
Rirminftham,  Alabama. 

private  business  school  that  has  endeavored 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work  throughout 
these  troublesome  days  will  be  the  first  to  come 
back,  because  the  private  school  occupies  a  place 
in  business  that  cannot  be  taken  by  any  other  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  Its  work  is  recognized  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  business  public  of  today  as  never 
before. 


A.  M.  Bruce 


CENTRAL  COMMERCUl 

Miss  Charity  R. 

Wat,: 

¥  HAVE  been  so 
^  of  commercial  subif  t 
to  view  the  present  -ii  a 
It  seems  to  me  that  itit 
to  come  for  private  lni  i 
ards.  No  doubt,  adjn- 
all  businesses,  and  the  re 
ment  will  necessarily  be 
ers  must  be  trained.  In  vt 
this  training  will  be  tan 
schools. 


President 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGES 

President:  J.  M.  Perry,  Jr.,  Perry  School  of  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

1  T  PON  the  good  business  schools  of  this  country 
rests  the  hope  of  the  business  world  and  the 
future  of  business.  The  schools  setting  forth  the 
high  ideals  of  business  technique,  the  strict  prin¬ 
ciples  of  business  ethics,  and  the  sound  philosophy 
of  the  Golden  Rule  must,  in  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  enjoy  the  good  will  that  accrues  to  this 
business-service  ptvwer.  Honest  advertising,  backed 
by  intelligent  service  and  broad,  well-planned  courses 
to  fit  community  needs,  will  increase  the  prestige  of 
good  business  schools  everywhere. 

1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  American 
Association  of  Commercial  Colleges,  through  the 
service  of  its  member  schools,  expresses  a  “new 
deal”  to  the  youth  of  America  in  equipping  them  to 
meet  the  problems  of  modern  civilization  with  new 
tools  and  new  power  of  accomplishment. 


ILLINOIS  PRIVATE  (■ 

ASSofll 

President:  Henry  D. 

College, 

'^HE  business  world  B 
better-equipped  off.  I 
of  better  and  busier  en  ak 
The  business  training  I 
of  necessity,  have  a  Jir* 
growing  demands  of  h  i  W 


£.  IT.  Hauck 


CALIFORNIA  BUSINESS  EDUCATORS’  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Dr.  Edward  W.  Hauck,  Manager,  Secretarial 
Training  School,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

pRlVATE  business  education  must  make  its  plans 
for  the  future  as  though  this  were  the  beginning 
of  its  activities. 

Those  responsible  for  its  management  must  eval¬ 
uate  the  new  factors  in  business  and  industry. 

If  they  wish  to  continue  to  function,  schools  that 
have  allowed  their  standards  of  service  and  their 
ethical  ideals  to  deteriorate  must  reform  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  a  disillusioned  public. 

Schools  that  have  maintained  a  courageous,  fear¬ 
less  adherence  to  principles  of  justic  will  participate 
in  the  building  of  a  new  commercial  structure. 
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heads  of  business  of  their  need  for  more  competent 
assistants. 

A  bright  future  is,  in  my  judgment,  in  store  for 
the  private  business-training  school  because  of  its 
intimate  relation  to  business  itself.  It  will  be  the 
first  to  meet  the  new  order. 


I  the  same  opportunity 
jit  they  have  enjoyed  in 


association 

isiness  College,  Hamilton, 


n  a  falling  off  in  atten- 
private  business  educa- 
and  the  establishment 
I  lls,  a  reaction  has  set 
of  such  free  education 


IOWA  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 

President:  H.  H.  Hunt,  President,  Central  Iowa  Business 
College,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

new  era  in  business  that  is  now  just  begin- 
-*■  ning  will  afford  greater  opportunities  than  ever 
for  men  and  women  in  private  business  school  work. 
A  thorough  training  in  technical  business  subjects 
will  be  of  prime  importance.  However,  the  economic 
business  conditions  from  which  we  are  confident 
we  are  now  emerging  have  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  strong  character  and  of  faith  and  confidence  in 
those  who  would  be  successful  in  business.  For 
business  educators  who  will  assume  all  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  their  profession,  there  is  a  bright  future. 


hose  schools  that  have 
t  with  up-to-the-minute 
iide  instruction  will  soon 
■  Mic  interest,  with  in- 


Eldon  E.  Baker 


i\e  in  every  way  that 
quite  certain  that  the 
real  recompense. 


\CHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

{,  Instructor,  Gates  College, 
Iowa. 

!  in  the  actual  teaching 
rat  1  have  not  been  able 
[i  from  all  angles, 
i-  a  future  for  some  time 
r  schools  of  high  stand- 
»!'  will  be  necessary  in 
;  n  to  economic  improve- 
r  slow.  Clerical  work- 
t,  and  in  many  instances 
on  outside  of  the  public 


MICHIGAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Eldon  E.  Baker,  President,  Baker  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  Flint,  Michigan. 

attendance  in  the  business  schools  of  Michi- 
gan  has  fallen  off  somewhat  from  the  attendance 
during  the  peak  period.  We  find,  however,  that  the 
students  attending  make  up  in  general  ability  and 
intelligence  what  we  have  lost  in  numbers.  The 
higher  type  of  student,  naturally,  is  a  great  help  in 
building  good  will  and  prestige  in  the  community. 
It  is  also  much  easier  to  place  such  students.  This, 
in  turn,  brings  credit  to  the  private  business  school. 

In  Michigan,  as  in  other  states,  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  public  school  education  have  been  consid¬ 
erably  reduced.  Many  of  the  schools  are  eliminating 
the  fads  and  frills.  Naturally,  some  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  work  given  in  the  high  schools  is  being  elimi¬ 
nated.  This,  of  course,  means  additional  prospects 
for  the  private  business  schools. 

In  my  opinion,  the  future  of  the  private  business 
school  looks  bright,  provided  the  private  school  men 
will  not  make  ridiculous  promises  in  a  wild  scramble 
for  students.  This  situation  has  been  controlled 
quite  satisfactorily  in  Michigan  through  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Business  Schools  Association,  which  maintains  a 
rigid  code  of  ethics  regulating  the  soliciting  of 
students,  qualifications  of  teachers,  equipment,  and 
courses  taught. 


Jay  W.  Miller 


IMKRCIAL  SCHOOLS 
I  ION 

r’ri<.ident.  Sparks  Business 
Jle,  Illinois. 

ihe  future  will  demand 
ji  to  meet  the  demands 


■Is  of  the  future  will, 
work  to  d(t  to  meet  the 
and  the  realization  by 


John  W.  Archibald 


NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  FEDERATION, 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT 

President:  Jay  IV.  Miller,  Director  of  Courses,  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

T¥7  HAT  does  the  future  hold  for  private  business 
”  school  education? 

The  question  is  as  old  as  business  education  it¬ 
self;  the  answer  is  perhaps  no  more  certain  than 
when  the  question  was  first  asked. 

There  will,  in  my  opinion,  always  be  a  satisfactory 
place  in  the  educational  program  for  the  good  pri¬ 
vate  commercial  school;  no  other  deserves  to  survive. 


Ernest  W.  Vei^el,  Jr. 
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Lengthening  and  bn»adening  of  the  courses 
of  study,  strengthening  of  the  educational 
preparation  of  the  faculty,  less  emphasis  on 
jobs  and  more  on  training,  less  eagerness  for 
numbers  in  the  student  body  and  more  stress 
on  the  quality  of  those  who  are 
enrolled —these,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  some  of  the  guideposts  for 
success  in  the  future. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION 
President:  Jnkn  K’.  Archibald,  Prin> 
cipal,  Salem  Commercial  School, 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

private  business  school 
^  occupies  a  specific  place  in 
the  present  educational  system. 
It  meets  a  public  need  efficiently 
and  conscientiously. 

We,  in  the  private  business 
school  sphere,  must  be  ever  alert 
to  the  constantly  changing  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  business  world 
and  quick  to  develop  our  courses 
to  meet  the  exacting  conditions. 

I  believe  the  private  business 
school  will  continue  to  increase 
its  activity  and  enlarge  its  edu¬ 
cational  scope.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  that  to  succeed  we  must 
be  leaders,  not  followers,  in  the 
field  of  commercial  education. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
President:  Ernest  W,  Veiget,  Jr., 

General  Manager,  Rochester  Business 
Institute,  Rochester,  New  York. 

"PRIVATE  commercial  ediica- 
tion  was  originally  sponsored 
and  begun  by  pioneering  educa¬ 
tors.  The  private  business  school 
has  always  been  able  to  emerge 
from  a  so-called  economic  cycle 
or  depression,  "because  it  had  in 
its  very  conception  of  organiza¬ 
tion  those  fundamental  qualities 
which  make  for  quick  readjust¬ 
ment  in  a  major  industrial  upset. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  present 
and  future  of  the  private  busi¬ 
ness  school  are  brighter  and 
more  full  of  promise  than  ever, 
but  for  a  different  reason  than  in  the  past. 
Not  many  people  have  yet  realized  that  we  are 
in  a  revolution,  and  not  a  depression.  To  the 
extent  that  private  school  men,  including  both 
managers  and  teachers,  gear  their  thinking, 
their  methods  of  operating,  their  courses  of 
sliidy,  and  their  life-training  to  the  new  de¬ 
mands  of  a  new  era  and  a  “new  deal”  will  they 
l)e  able  to  hold  the  place  they  deserve  in  the 
educational  sun.  The  private  commercial  school 
must  always  be  given  credit  for  going  ahead  in 


a  pioneering  spirit  different  from  that  of  public- 
supported  education.  As  a  prominent  public 
school  superintendent  said  recently,  “Public 
education  must  always  look  upon  the  private 
business  school  as  a  laboratory  in  which  various 
kinds  of  educational  training 
may  be  experimented  with,  and. 
found  worth  while,  may  then  l)e 
introduced  into  our  public  insti¬ 
tutions’  curricula.” 

As  long  as  we  private  school 
men  continue  to  conduct  our 
institutions  from  the  standpoint 
of  laiK)ratories,  so  long  shall  we 
remain  an  integral  part  of  our 
educational  ladder  in  America. 


A.  A.  Peterson 


S.  E.  Hedges 


George  A.  Meadows 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  PRIVATE 
SCHOOL  OWNERS’  ASSOCIATION 
President:  A.  A.  Peterson,  President, 
A.  A.  Peterson  Private  Commercial 
School,  Seattle,  Washington. 

^rilE  Pacific  Northwest  Private 
School  Owners’  Association, 
representing  the  Business  Schools 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia,  greets  the  com¬ 
mercial  schools  and  teachers  of 
America  with  a  feeling  of  opti¬ 
mism  for  the  future.  We,  too, 
have  had  our  difficulties -  uncer¬ 
tainties  that  at  times  seemed 
iinsurmounlable — but  almost 

without  exception  every  school 
has  kept  going,  and  now  looks 
forward  to  the  coming  year  with 
renewed  confidence  that  it  will 
be  a  better  year  for  all.  Our 
sincerity  of  purpose,  enthusiasm 
for  our  work,  our  determination 
to  maintain  high  scholastic 
standards,  and  our  courage  to 
carry  on  are  as  steadfast  as  ever. 


OHIO  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 

Precident :  E.  Hedges,  Canton- 

Actual  Buainet*  Colle|(e,  Canton,  Ohio. 

A  LL  America  has  responded  to 
the  call  for  a  “new  deal.” 
The  era  of  doubt  is  over,  and  a 
gradual,  if  not  a  rapid,  revival 
of  business  seems  certain. 

Better  days  are  in  sight  for 
our  private  business  schools.  Fall  should  see 
increased  enrollments,  more  teachers  employed, 
and  more  positions  for  graduates. 

SOUTHWESTERN  PRIVATE  COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION 
PrcKident:  George  A.  Meadows,  President,  Meadows- 
Draufthon  Collefte,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 

^I'lIE  future  of  the  private  business  school  is 
much  brighter  than  it  has  been  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  Some  high  schools 
have  discontinued  commercial  departments. 
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Many  others  are  not  able  to  enroll  as  many 
students  for  commercial  subjects  as  formerly. 
In  the  future,  they  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  purchase  much  new  equipment,  which  will 
of  course,  result  in  a  smaller  number  of  young 
people  taking  commercial  subjects  in  the  high 
schools. 

Then,  too,  a  large  number  of  small  private 
commercial  schools  have  “passed  out  of  the 
picture,”  and  the  total  attendance  of  our  private 
commercial  schools  has  l)een  reduced.  This 
means  that,  with  an  increase  in  business,  the 
supply  of  office  workers  usually  furnished  by 
our  business  schools  may  not  he  equal  to  the 
demand.  An  increased  demand  for  our  grad¬ 
uates  will  result,  consequently,  in  an  increased 
enrollment  for  those  schools  that  have  survived 
the  depression. 

Not  only  this,  but  with  some  improvement  in 
business,  those  parents  who  have  suffered  finan¬ 
cial  reverses  will  doubtless  turn  to  our  private 
commercial  colleges  as  the  shortest  and  least 
expensive  route  to  make  their  boys  or  girls 
self-supporting. 

Therefore,  the  future  of  the  private  commer¬ 
cial  school  should  be  much  brighter  than  it 
has  been  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The 
important  thing,  of  course,  is  for  those  who  are 
offering  private  business  education,  or  who  are 
behind  private  commercial  schools,  to  keep  their 
ears  to  the  ground  and  their  eyes  open,  and  be 
as  alert  and  aggressive  as  possible. 


WISCONSIN  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION 

President:  I.  D.  fVood,  Manitowoc  Business  College, 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

need  and  demand  for  the  private  school 
is  greater  than  ever.  Private  schools  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  changing  times.  We  must 
train  our  students  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community;  we  must  continue  to  turn  out  a 
superior  product;  and,  most  of  all,  we  must 


maintain  the  confidence  of  the  business  man. 
To  such  institutions  only  is  there  any  future, 
and  rightfully  so.  The  principle  of  the  private 
commercial  schools  is  right.  Right  wins! 


CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCE 


Sends  a  messaite  to  the  Private  Business  Schools  of 
America  written  specially  for  The  America*  Shorthand 
Teacher  by  President  Rossetter, 

TI^E  need  today  a  more  thorough  and  com- 
”  plete  understanding  of  the  basic  truths  and 
the  basic  principles  of  human  endeavor. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  reconstruction. 
In  every  field  of  activity — business,  educational, 
social,  political — there  has  been  a  widespread 
movement  towards  reorganization. 

The  superfluous  and  the  artificial  are  being 
weeded  out.  Complexities  gradually  are  being 
simplified.  We  are  now  faced  with  the  task 
of  rebuilding  soundly,  clearly. 

To  rebuild,  we  must  first  have  a  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  a  good  foundation.  And 
there  is  no  better  way  to  gain  this  knowledge 
than  by  learning  and  weighing  the  substantial 
values  of  everyday  life. 


NEW  ORLEANS  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCE 


Sends  a  messafle  to  the  Private  Business  Schools  of 
America  written  specially  for  The  American  Shorthand 
Teacher  by  President  Paterson. 


1^  NOWLEDGE,  naturally,  is  the  basis  of 
success  in  the  business  world  as  in  other 


pursuits. 

But  that  alone  is  not  enough,  for  knowledge 
unapplied  is  potential  energy  bottled  up.  To 
be  effective,  knowledge  must  be  active  and  be 
supported  by  patient  determination. 

Therefore,  my  message  to  the  business  teach¬ 
ers  of  America  is  that  they  continue  not  only 
to  strive  to  impart  knowledge  to  their  students; 
but  that  they  also  endeavor  to  inspire  in  the 
students  the  faculty  of  transforming  this  knowl¬ 
edge  into  actual  accomplishments. 


Some  Brief  Biographical  Sketches  of  These  Schoolmen 


JOHN  W.  ARCHIBALD 

Mr.  ARCHIBALD  was  educated  at  Lancaster, 
New  Hampshire,  Academy  ;  the  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Commercial  School ;  and  Boston  University. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Salem  Commercial 
School  since  1928.  Prior  to  beina  president  of  the 
New  Eneland  Business  Colleae  Association,  he  had 
served  also  as  vice  president  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  that  organization. 


ELDON  E.  BAKER 

Mr.  BAKER  is  a  graduate  of  the  Simpson  Col¬ 
lege  School  of  Commerce,  Indianola,  Iowa.  He 
was  a  teacher  and  superintendent  in  the  public 
schools  of  Iowa  for  fourteen  years,  and  principal 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  Southwestern 
College,  Winfield,  Kansas,  for  five  years.  In  1911 
he  organized  Baker  Business  University,  at  Flint, 


Michigan.  This  university  also  has  a  conservatory 
of  music,  the  combined  faculty  of  the  two  schools 
numbering  twenty-one. 

Mr.  Baker  is  also  postmaster  at  Flint,  having 
served  in  this  capacity  for  seven  years. 


A.  E.  DAY 

Born  in  Oxford  County,  Ontario,  in  1874.  Re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  at  the  Woodstock, 
Ontario,  Collegiate  Institute.  Taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Province  for  three  years.  He  then 
gave  up  teaching  and  attended  the  Westervelt 
School,  London,  Ontario,  taking  a  full  commercial 
course.  After  completing  his  business  course  at  the 
Westervelt  School,  he  came  to  Brantford  in  1903 
and  taught  in  business  college  for  six  years.  He 
then  purchased  the  school,  naming  it  The  Brantford 
Business  College.  Mr.  Day  has  now  conducted  this 
school  personally  for  24  years.  It  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  business  colleges  in  Ontario. 
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EDWARD  W.  HAUCK 


J.  M.  PERRY,  JR. 


Dr.  HAUCK  was  educated  at  Pomona,  Columbia, 
Minnesota,  and  California  universities.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  engaged  in  public  school  ad¬ 
ministration  in  California.  Since  1930  he  has  been 
the  manager  of  the  Secretarial  Training  School  at 
Los  Angeles. 


STANLEY  E.  HEDGES 

Mr.  Hedges  has  been  associated  for  over  twenty 
years  with  the  Canton-Actual  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Canton,  Ohio,  of  which  he  is  now  vice  president 
and  treasurer. 


H.  H.  HUNT 

Mr.  hunt  received  his  training  at  Brown’s 
Business  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois ;  and  at 
the  Training  School  for  Commercial  Teachers, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 

He  taught  in  Brown’s  Business  College,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Illinois ;  Rockford,  Illinois,  and  for  several 
years  was  Principal  and  Manager  of  Brown’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Davenport,  Iowa  ;  also  Superintendent 
of  Brown’s  Business  Colleges  of  Rock  Island  and 
Moling. 

He  IS  now  president  of  the  Central  Iowa  Business 
Cbllege,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  and  is  active  in 
Marshalltown  civic  life,  having  served  as  president 
of  both  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Rotary  Club. 


GEORGE  A.  MEADOWS 

Mr.  MEADOWS  began  his  career  as  principal  of 
a  country  school.  Upon  entering  business 
college,  he  says  that  he  found  the  work  so  inter¬ 
esting  and  fascinating  he  has  never  been  able  to 
get  away  from  it.  He  was  affiliated  with  severa 
of  the  Draughon  Business  Colleges  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  taught  in  the  college  at  Jackson, 
Mississippi ;  was  for  four  years  manager  of  the 
college  at  San  Antonio,  Texas ;  and  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  president  of  the  Meadows- 
Draughon  Cbllege,  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  In  1930, 
Mr.  Meadows  was  vice  president  of  the  Private 
Schools  Section  of  the  National  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Federation. 


JAY  W.  MILLER 

[\/l  R.  MILLER  holds  a  B.E.  degree  from  Juniata 
ivl  College,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania:  a  B.S.  in 
Bus.  from  the  University  of  Minnesota ;  and  has 
also  taken  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Temple  University. 

He  has  been  principal  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  Commercial  School,  Mitchell,  South  Dakota ; 
the  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  High  School ;  instructor  in 
accounting  at  the  University  of  Minnesota ;  instruc¬ 
tor  in  methods  of  commercial  training  at  Gregg 
College  (summer  sessions).  He  is  also  vice  president 
of  the  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  active  in  various  teachers’ 
organizations.  He  is  at  present  chairman  of  the 
private  schools  department  of  the  National  Cbm- 
mercial  Teachers’  Federation,  and  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association. 


A.  J.  PARK 

Mr.  PARK’S  teaching  career  has  been  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ontario  for  three  years,  and 
then  in  North  Adams  and  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 
For  ten  years  he  was  the  owner  of  the  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island,  Business  University.  In  1913  he  went 
west  to  Calgary,  Alberta,  and  engaged  in  auditing, 
at  the  same  time  studying  for  his  accountant’s 

I.  P.  A.  degree  (Incorporate  Public  Accountant). 
He  was  head  of  the  commercial  department  in  the 
Central  Collegiate  school  of  Calgary  for  four  years, 
and  in  1919,  together  with  his  brother,  F.  W.  Park, 
took  over  the  Park  Business  College  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


V/I  R.  PERRY  received  his  pedagogic  training  at 
J-Vl  Bay  Path  Institute,  Gregg  College,  and  Ckilum- 
bia  University.  He  has  been,  successively,  instructor 
at  Huntsinger  Business  Cbllege,  Morse  Business 
Oullege,  Danbury  Secretarial  School,  The  Booth  & 
Bayliss  Commercial  School,  and  St.  Margaret’s 
School.  He  was  principal  of  the  Booth  &  Bayliss 
school  from  1918  to  1921,  and  is  now  principal  of  the 
Perry  School,  Waterbury,  as  well  as  instructor  of 
secretarial  subjects  at  St.  Margaret’s  School,  Water¬ 
bury. 


A.  A.  PETERSON 

IN  1903  Mr.  Peterson  organized  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  department  in  the  high  schools  of  North 
Dakota  at  Valley  City,  and  in  1903,  at  Pendleton, 
Oregon.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  been 
superintendent  of  Wilson’s  Modern  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Seattle,  Washington.  Recently  he  has  opened 
his  own  school.  The  A.  A.  Peterson  Private  Com¬ 
mercial  School,  in  Seattle. 


J.  F.  ROBINSON 

Mr.  ROBINSON  says  that  his  education  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  “the  district  schcxils  of  the  great 
state  of  South  Dakota  during  its  pioneer  days — the 
first  terms  having  been  held  in  the  kitchen  of  our 
old  sod  house  on  the  farm — then  the  Mitchell  (South 
Dakota)  High  School  and  the  business  department 
of  Dixon  College,  Dixon,  Illinois,  where  I  learned 
to  write  under  that  master  penman  and  polished 
gentleman,  W.  H.  Beacom.” 

Mr.  Robinson  has  taught  in  Jefferson,  Boone, 
Webster  City,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa ;  and  Sedalia, 
Missouri.  For  the  past  twenty-six  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  Burdett  College,  Boston,  and 
for  twenty  of  these  years  has  been  head  of  its 
business  and  business  normal  departments.  For 
five  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  and  was 
elected  last  month  president  of  that  association  for 
the  ensuing  year. 


HENRY  D.  SPARKS 

Mr.  SPARKS  received  his  education  at  Dixon 
College.  Rochester  Normal  University  (Indi¬ 
ana),  Westfield  College,  and  University  of  Chicago. 
He  holds  M.  Acets.,  B.S.,  and  M.A.  degrees. 

He  has  taught  in  the  Rochester  Normal  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Madison,  Indiana,  High  School,  where  he 
was  also  principal.  In  1908  he  founded  Sparks 
College,  and  has  been  its  active  head  ever  since. 
His  two  children,  Roger  and  Madge,  both  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  college. 

Mr.  Sparks  is  now  serving  his  fifth  consecutive 
term  in  the  Illinois  state  legislature  as  Representa¬ 
tive  of  his  district. 


ERNEST  W.  VEIGEL,  JR. 

Ernest  W.  VEIGEL,  JR.,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Buffalo  and  graduated  from 
Masten  Park  High  School.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Bryant-Stratton  Business  College  in  Buffalo  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester  with 
an  A.B.  degree. 

After  graduating  from  college,  Mr.  Veigel  taught 
in  the  high  schools  in  Rochester.  He  has  had 
master  and  graduate  work  in  business  and  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Rochester  and  Harvard 
University.  In  the  summer  of  1923  he  was  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  City  Manager  League  in 
Rochester.  Later  he  was  manager  of  WHEC,  one 
of  Rochester’s  broadcasting  stations.  In  1927  he 
was  the  manager  of  the  New  Industries  Bureau  of 
the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Ckimmerce,  resigning  on 
September  1,  1928,  to  become  general  manager  of 
the  Rochester  Business  Institute. 

Mr.  Veigel  is  a  member  of  the  Rochester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Rochester  Ad  Club,  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants. 
He  is  identified  with  the  promotion  of  many  civic 
affairs  sponsored  by  the  city  administration,  as  well 
as  various  trade  organizations  in  the  community. 
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The  New  Program  of  the 

National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions 


rllE  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions  this  year 
presents  to  the  commercial  teaching  world 
a  new  program  worthy  of  the  support  of  all 
commercial  teacher  training  institutions  and  all 
commercial  teachers.  The  fourfold  objective 
of  the  Association  is  stated  as  follows ; 

1.  Improvement  of  programs  for  training  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects. 

2.  Elevation  of  standards  for  the  certification  of 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 

3.  Promotion  of  research  in  commercial  education. 

4.  Development  of  proper  recognition-  among  school- 
men  of  the  significance  of  commercial  education. 

In  working  toward  this  objective,  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  in  the  past  followed  a  fact¬ 
finding  program  and  attention  has  been  given 
to  determining  (1)  What  are  and  what  should 
be  the  practices  in  the  teacher-training  field 
with  regard  to  curricula.  (2)  What  commer¬ 
cial  education  is  and  what  its  obligation  and 
position  is  in  our  social  and  economic  order. 

A  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
made  a  comprehensive  report  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  in  Washington  in 
February,  1932,  on  The  Obligation  and  Posi¬ 
tion  of  Commercial  Education  in  our  Social  and 
Economic  Order.  This  report  provided  the 
vital  program  of  research,  to  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  dedicated  its  major  efforts  for  the 
present  year. 

Three  Major  Problems  in  Research 
Program 

Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  Associate  Professor 
of  Secretarial  Science,  Ohio  University,  and 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions,  has 
appointed  a  Research  Commission  on  Education 
of  Business  Teachers  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr. .Paul  S.  Lomax,  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Education.  [The  person¬ 
nel  of  this  Commission  was  published  in  the 
March  issue  of  this  magazine. — Editor.]  This 
committee  has  formulated  a  plan  of  procedure 
for  carrying  out  the  research  program  pre¬ 
pared  by  Professor  Nichols.  The  program 
of  research  is  organized  into  three  Major 
Problems,  and  each  Major  Problem  is  broken 
down  into  sub-topics  for  investigation  by 
individual  research  workers.  When  the  sub¬ 


topics  of  each  Major  Problem  have  been 
investigated,  the  research  reports  will  be  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  Commission  and  made  into  a 
comprehensive  report  on  each  Major  Problem. 
The  Major  Problems  are  stated  as  follows: 

No.  1 — Social  Betterment 

How  can  commercial  education  on  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  level  be  made  to  yield  measur¬ 
able  outcomes  in  the  way  of  social  betterment 
and  progress?  How  can  a  higher  type  of 
citizen  be  developed  through  business  training 
in  the  high  school?  How  can  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects  so  present  their  subjects 
as  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  social 
ideals?  How  can  commercial  pupils  be  so 
trained  as  to  insure  that  they  will  contribute 
appreciably  to  the  elevation  of  the  economic 
order  in  which  they  function?  How  may 
commercial  pupils  be  equipped  through  busi¬ 
ness  education,  in  part  at  least,  to  control 
their  occupational  environment?  How  can 
pupils  be  so  trained  as  to  assure  inclination  and 
ability  to  cooperate  with  others  in  economic, 
social,  and  civic  activities? 

No.  2 — Effective  Business  Training 

How  can  pupils  be  so  trained  as  to  insure 
that  they  will  be  efficient  productive  units 
of  society?  How  can  they  be  fitted  for  the 
jobs  they  will  get  upon  graduation?  How 
can  they  be  so  trained  as  to  insure  reasonable 
advancement  from  their  initial  positions?  How 
can  they  not  only  perform  the  duties  of  their 
first  jobs,  but  how  can  they  be  prepared  to 
make  such  later  occupational  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary?  How  can  traditions 
with  respect  to  vocational  business  training 
be  broken  down  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  they  are  standing  in  the  way  of  giving 
effective  business  training? 

No.  3 — "Personal  Utility"  Outcomes 

The  first  Major  Problem  has  to  do  with  the 
achievement  of  the  social-civic  aims  of  com¬ 
mercial  education.  The  second  Major  Problem 
has  to  do  with  the  achievement  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  aims — immediate  and  remote — of  com¬ 
mercial  education.  The  third  Major  Problem 
concerns  itself  with  what  may  be  called  “per¬ 
sonal  utility”  outcomes  of  commercial  educa- 
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tion.  If  these  outcomes  are  to  be  achieved  they 
must  be  consciously  striven  for.  Hence  certain 
investigations  should  be  made  to  establish  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  a  constructive 
plan  for  achieving  them. 

The  commission  will  present  its  subcom¬ 
mittee  reports  at  the  1933  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  Institutions.  While  it  will  be  antici¬ 
pated  that  such  reports  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  research  studies  in  process,  since  consider¬ 
ably  more  time  will  most  likely  be  needed  to 
complete  studies,  nevertheless  real  progress 
will  be  expected. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  -Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Insti¬ 
tutions  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 


summer  meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  in  Chicago, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  first,  following 
a  joint  luncheon  with  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  the  N.E.A. 

The  principal  considerations  in  the  program 
w'ill  be  the  work  of  the  Research  Commission, 
the  completed  report  of  the  definition  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  its  obligations  in  our  social 
order  by  Mr.  Nichols,  and  the  significance  to 
teacher  training  institutions  of  the  objectives 
of  commercial  education  in  secondary  sdiools, 
which  is  to  form  the  subject  of  the  program 
of  the  Department  of  Business  Education. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  program  or  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  .Association  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Luvicy  M.  Hill,  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


>  >  / 


Report  of  the  Seventh  Annual 

Iowa  Research  Conference 

On  Commercial  Education 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  March  10  and  11,  1933 


The  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Old  Capitol 
furnished  an  interesting  setting  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Research  conferees  at 
Iowa  City  in  March.  The  program  got  under 
way  on  Friday  morning  for  a  two-day  “feast 
of  reason,”  and  how  good  the  fare  was  we 
need  not  tell  anyone  who  has  had  a  taste  of  it 
either  in  person,  at  the  previous  meetings,  or 
through  the  annual  reports.  We  can  only  touch 
on  the  various  offerings  here,  but  the  complete 
proceedings  will  soon  be  available  under  the 
title  “Research  Studies  in  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,”  Volume  V  (Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  edi¬ 
tor).  Meantime  we  give  you  some  tid-bits: 

Friday  Morning  Session 

Chairman,  Prof.  C.  A.  Phillips,  Dean,  College  of 
Commerce,  University  of  Iowa 

A  Comparison  of  Vocabularies  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Spellers — Miss  Thelma  L.  Peterson, 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Iowa.  Com¬ 
parisons  of  the  words  found  in  two  business 
spellers  with  the  Horn  word  list  shows  that 
the  spellers  do  not  cover  all  the  words  of  Horn 
list  and  that  pupils  often  have  to  learn  to  spell 
words  that  they  never  use. 

The  Status  of  Instruction  in  Economics 
IN  Iowa  High  Schools — Miss  Helen  Mooty, 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Iowa.  In  Iowa, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  classes  in  Economics 


are  taught  by  social  science  teachers,  three  per 
cent  by  commercial  teachers,  and  the  remainder 
by  teachers  in  other  departments. 

Business  Knowledge  and  Concepts  of 
High  School  Students — R.  C.  Price,  Gary 
High  School,  Gary,  Indiana.  Tests  were  given 
to  pupils  in  Gary,  Chicago  Parke  County,  and 
New  Trier.  They  covered  two  fields:  (1) 
knowledge  of  business  fields,  and  (2)  business 
concepts.  Comparison  of  the  answers  in  both 
fields  showed  fairly  consistent  growth  in 
knowledge. 

Summary  of  Research  in  Secondary 
School  Economics — Prof.  H.  G.  Shields,  As- 
sl.stant  Dean,  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Chicago.  Difficulties  in  making  this  study 
are  many,  but  five  lines  of  attack  are  needed ; 
(1)  study  of  economic  information,  (2)  grade 
placement  of  economic  concepts,  (3)  behavior 
change,  (4)  origin  of  economic  concepts,  and 
(5)  economic  conclusions  of  adult  groups. 

Friday  Afternoon  Session 

Chairman,  Prof.  P.  C.  Packer,  Dean,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Iowa 

An  Evaluation  of  Salesmanship  In¬ 
struction  IN  Secondary  Schools — Hayden 
H.  Colby,  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Iowa.  Although  few  employers  have  full-time 
salespeople  who  have  taken  sales  instruction  in 
high  school,  there  is  enough  data  to  justify 
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the  conclusion  that  salesmanship  courses  in 
public  high  schools  are  very  much  worth  while. 

UeTKRM  I  NATION  OF  VALIDITY  OF  CarLSON’s 

Hookkeeping  Tests,  Series  D,  Numbers  7, 
8,  and  9 — Miss  Ferrol  R.  Huyck,  Graduate 
Student,  Unwersity  of  Iowa,  Tozvnship  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Harvey,  Illinois. 
Comparison  of  these  tests  with  ratings  given 
by  employers  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
these  Carlson  Tests  are  relatively  high  in 
validity. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Duties  of  Bookkeep¬ 
ers — lihnn  S.  Eyster,  North  Side  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  This  activity  analysis 
gave  a  very  detailed  picture  of  the  duties  of 
bookkeepers  in  financial,  trading,  manufactur¬ 
ing  (construction),  public  utility,  and  profes¬ 
sional  organizations. 

Summary  of  Research  in  Bcxikkeeping — 
Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  in  charge  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training,  Unwersity  of  Iowa.  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  most  significant  research  studies 
in  this  field  brought  out  the  facts  that  the 
stated  objectives  are  not  being  attained  and 
that  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  should  be 
taught,  but  that  double  periods  are  being 
abandoned,  that  executives  do  not  need  to 
know  the  technical  details  of  bookkeeping,  and 
that  the  prediction  value  of  it  is  entirely 
lacking. 

Friday  Evening  Dinner 

Under  Direction  of  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega 

Pi,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Dakin,  President,  Presiding 
Toastmaster,  P.  O.  Selby,  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville,  Missouri 

Recent  Sociological  Developments  in  the 
Field  of  Business  Employment — Earl  W. 
Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Education  Serv¬ 
ice,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
census  figures  shows  many  changes  in  the 
cfJmmercial  occupations,  such  as  increase  of 
females  and  decrease  of  males  in  office  and 
store  positions,  increase  of  males  in  fields  of 
marketing  and  distribution,  movement  from 
cities  to  country,  and  total  absence  of  jobs 
for  those  who  do  not  graduate  from  high 
.school. 

Saturday  Morning  Session 

Chairman,  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  in  Charge  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training,  University 
of  Iowa 

Summary  of  Research  on  Shorthand 
Transcription — Miss  Marie'  Lauritsen,  Grad¬ 
uate  Student,  University  of  Icnva.  In  twenty- 
one  studies  on  transcription,  investigators  agree 
on  the  following:  (1)  that  repetition  should 
be  emphasized  in  the  development  of  skill  in 


transcription,  (2)  that  shorthand  plates  should 
be  used  in  the  teaching  of  transcription,  (3) 
that  the  lack  of  correlation  between  typing  and 
shorthand  is  largely  responsible  for  the  slow 
speed  of  transcription,  and  (4)  that  most 
teachers  fail  to  stress  speed  in  transcription 
sufficiently. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  about ;  (1)  the 
time  to  start  transcription,  (2)  the  amount  of 
typing  a  student  should  have  before  he  starts 
shorthand,  (3)  whether  or  not  reading  of 
shorthand  is  valuable,  (4)  the  kinds  of  errors 
most  frequently  made  in  transcription,  (5) 
how  to  grade  transcripts,  and  (6)  standards 
for  the  transcription  course. 

What  Arithmetical  Abilities  are  Essen¬ 
tial  IN  Commercial  Positions — Prof.  L.  B. 
Kinney,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota.  As  a  result  of  personal  interviews 
with  900  clerical  workers  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  arithmetic  they  used  on  the 
job,  it  was  found  that  about  25  per  cent  use 
calculating  machines  for  arithmetical  opera¬ 
tions.  Office  workers  make  considerably  higher 
scores  on  arithmetic  tests  than  do  students  in 
commercial  arithmetic  classes.  The  results 
indicated  that  the  emphasis  in  teaching  busi¬ 
ness  calculations  could  well  be  built  on  business 
information  that  would  make  the  calculations 
function  in  the  business  situation. 

A  Summary  of  Research  in  Junior  Busi¬ 
ness  Training — Lloyd  L.  Jones,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  A  brief  review 
of  the  most  important  research  studies  shows 
that  (1)  courses  of  study  in  general  business 
are  being  set  up  by  cities  and  by  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  (2)  the  vocational  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  subject  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared,  (3)  there  are  no  jobs  any  more  for 
high  school  drop-outs,  (4)  general  business 
information  is  part  and  parcel  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  (5)  a  consumer’s  or  customer’s  education 
must  be  undertaken  by  this  course,  (6)  the 
course  is  being  made  a  requirement  in  many 
places,  and  (7)  the  course  is  being  expanded 
from  one  semester  to  two  semesters,  and,  in 
some  places,  to  three  semesters. 

Saturday  Afternoon  Session 

Chairman,  Dr.  C.  E.  Seashore,  Dean,  Graduate 
College,  University  of  Iowa 

A  Study  of  the  Activities  of  Heads  of 
Commercial  Departments  —  Irvin  Wall, 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Iowa,  Head 
of  Commercial  Department,  Washington  Park 
High  School,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  T wo  hundred 
fifteen  questionnaires  were  submitted  by  com¬ 
mercial  department  heads  from  public  schools 
in  cities  of  30,000  or  more  in  the  United 
States.  Few  department  heads  belong  to 
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organizations  of  business  men  and  women; 
however,  they  have  heavy  responsibilities  in 
extra-curricular  activities,  in  getting  jobs  for 
students,  and  in  interviewing  bookmen.  Most 
of  the  department  heads  have  ten  or  fewer 
teachers  in  their  departments.  Most  of  the 
department  heads  teach  from  three  to  six 
periods  a  day.  The  study  showed  that  com¬ 
mercial  department  heads  lead  very  busy  lives. 

A  Study  of  the  Usefulness  of  Clerical 
Work  Done  for  the  School  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Students — Mrs.  Margaret  Z.  Paine, 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Iowa.  Cleri¬ 
cal  work  done  for  the  school  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  is  not  only  useful  as  good 
practice  for  the  pupils,  but  also  useful  in  the 
matter  of  saving  both  time  and  money  for 
teachers,  schools,  and  boards  of  education. 

A  Technique  for  the  Utilization  of  Job 
Instruction  Sheets  in  Office  Machine 
Instruction — Miss  Ruth  L.  Roberts,  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Iowa,  State  Teachers 
College,  Kirksville,  Missouri.  Instruction  sheets 
provide  printed  directions  that  guide  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  his  reading  and  practice.  Four  kinds 
of  instruction  sheets  were  presented:  (1)  in¬ 


formation,  (2)  operation,  (3)  assignment,  and 
(4)  job  sheets. 

A  Summary  of  Research  Investigations 
IN  Business  English — Dr.  R.  R.  Aurner, 
Professor  of  Business  Administration,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  H'isconsin.  There  is  a  paucity  of  re¬ 
search  studies  in  this  field.  English,  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  functioning  on  the  vocabulary 
of  business,  filters  into  business  groups,  literary 
groups  (including  social  communication), 
professional  and  technical  groups,  and  labor 
and  tradesman  groups.  A  number  of  studies 
were  reviewed,  together  with  a  summary  of 
replies  to  a  recent  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
Dr.  Aurner. 

The  Census  Figures  as  Background  for 
Establishment  and  Revision  of  the 
Courses  of  Study  in  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ments — E,  W.  Barnhart.  An  analysis  of  the 
1930  census  figures  for  your  own  state  and  city 
or  town  will  reveal  fundamental  changes  that 
constitute  the  foundation  of  curriculum  con¬ 
struction  and  course  of  study  making.  Every 
community  will  have  to  develop  materials  and 
methods  that  will  be  of  service  and  use  to  that 
community. 


>  >  > 


Summer  School  Directory  for 


INCE  the  April  magazine  was  issued  a 
few  additional  listings  have  been  received, 
and  a  correction  from  Mrs.  .\gnes  Sea- 
vey,  who  writes  us  that  the  dates  of  the  sum¬ 


mer  session  of  the  Maine  School  of  Commerce 
at  Auburn  has  been  changed  to  July  5- August 
11.  This  change  and  the  following  additions 
will  bring  the  Directory  up  to  date: 


Indiana 

Butler  University 
Indianapolis 
Shorthand  and  Typewiitlng: 
Mra.  Vonneda  Bailey;  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science:  Helen  Hoover; 
Methods  in  Commercial  Sub- 
iects.  Office  Management  and 
Practice:  W.  8.  Barnhart 
June  13  to  August  5 
Dr.  J.  W.  Putnam.  Director 

Indiana  University, 
School  of  Commerce 
AND  Finance 
Bloomington 

Beginning  Shorthand,  Begin¬ 
ning  Typewriting,  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Stenography:  Miss 
Westenhaver;  Introduction  to 
Accounting,  Auditing:  Mr. 
Carmichael:  Principles  of 

Business  Law:  Mr.  Luik 
June  14  to  August  9 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Smith,  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session 


low  a 

American  Institute  of 
Business 
Des  Moines 

Shorthand:  Clara  Myers,  Bess 
F'enton;  Typewriting:  Aletha 
Johnson ;  Bookkeeping :  Ruth 
Estes 

June  5  to  August  18 
E.  O.  Fenton,  President 

Maine 

Beal  College 
Bangor 

Methods  and  Subject  Matter 
Courses  (Beginning  and  Ad¬ 
vanced)  In  Bookkeeping,  Ac¬ 
counting,  Oregg  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Arithmetic,  Eng¬ 
lish.  Social  Science.  Psychol¬ 
ogy.  and  Education 
July  10  to  August  18 
J.  W.  Hamlin.  President 
John  F.  Mee,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Dean  of  Normal  Department 


New  York 

Bryant  and  Stratton 
Business  College 
Buffalo 

Content  and  Methods  courses 
in  Shorthand.  Typing,  Busi¬ 
ness  English;  Problems  In 
Commercial  Education ;  Ac¬ 
countancy  and  Law;  indus¬ 
trial  excursions.  Instructors: 
N.  B.  Chirtls,  George  A. 
Spaulding,  Estelle  W.  Lord, 
Mrs.  Helen  Buckley 
July  10  to  August  19 
George  L.  Crisp,  Registrar 

New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing 
New  York 

Five  speclallaed  courses  for 
store  executives  and  teachers. 
Including  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing.  fundamentals  in  leader¬ 
ship,  personnel  relations, 
retail-store  advertising,  and 
a  seminar  in  retailing 
July  7  to  August  16 


New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  State  . 

Teachers  College 
Silver  City 

Beginning  Tyiiewrltlng.  Com¬ 
mercial  Law,  Money  and  Bank¬ 
ing:  B.  C.  Humphrey.  Com¬ 
mercial  courses  offered  first 
summer  session  only 
Two  terms — ^June  5  to  July  14 ; 
July  17  to  August  12 
Elmer  C.  Humphrey,  Head. 
Department  of  Commerce 
O.  A.  West,  Director  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Session 


North  Dakota 

State  Teachers  College 
Dickinson 

Typewriting,  Accounting  Prin¬ 
ciples,  Commercial  Law:  L. 
G.  Pulver 

June  19  to  August  11 

Dr.  C.  L.  Kjerstad,  President 
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Report  of  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the 

Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Assn. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  March  31 — April  1,  1933 


rllE  Tri-State  Commercial  Education 
Association,  embracing  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia, 
and  the  southwestern  portion  of  New  York, 
opened  its  spring  meeting  Friday  evening, 
March  31,  with  a  most  enjoyable  informal 
reception  at  DufT's-Iron  City  College,  with 
P.  S.  Spangler,  president  of  that  institution 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Association,  act¬ 
ing  as  host.  The  educational  program  was 
held  Saturday  morning  in  the  Frick  Training 
School.  More  than  500  commercial  teachers 
and  administrators  were  present — an  excellent 
showing  for  this  young  and  growing  organiza¬ 
tion  and  one  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  initiative  of  its  able  corps  of  officers 
and  its  executive  committee. 

Saturday's  Program 

General  Session 

President’s  Address — R.  G.  Walters.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Teacher  Training,  Grove  City,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  College. 

The  Problems  of  Public  Education  That 
We  Are  Facing — Dr.  Ben  G.  Graham,  Super-' 
intendent,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools. 

Section  Meetings 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting — Edna  Rig- 
5r/c,  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  High  School,  C/iair- 
uian.  Discussion — Clyde  E.  Rowe,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  High  School.  Speaker :  R.  F.  Webb, 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Business  Training — Hacel  Blum,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia,  High  School,  Chairman. 
Discussion — Margaret  Giegerich,  Langley  High 
School,  Pittsburgh.  Speaker :  N.  B.  Curtis, 
Westinghouse  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Bookkeeping — /.  II.  Earl  McKenzie,  Head, 
Commercial  Department,  New  Castle,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  High  School,  Chairman.  Discussion — 
Earl  E.  Bennett,  Senior  High  School,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pennsylvania.  Speaker:  E.  II.  Fearon, 
Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Business  Correspondence — J.  Walter  Ross, 
South  Hills  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Chair¬ 
man.  Speaker :  Dr.  R.  R.  Aurner,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Discussion — Emma 
M.  Hood,  Oliver  High  School,  and  Mabel 
Belcher,  South  Hills  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Commercial  Law — F.  S.  Spangler,  Chair¬ 
man.  Speaker :  /.  W.  Kollar,  Rankin,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  High  School. 


Salesmanship — Carroll  A.  Nolan,  Harding 
High  School,  .\liquippa,  Pennsylvania,  Chair¬ 
man.  Speaker :  Josephine  Boyle,  Peabody 
High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Demonstration 
Sale — Aliquippa  High  School  Students. 

The  Luncheon 

A  most  attractive  luncheon  program  was 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  luncheon  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Mary  E.  Wyman,  Perry 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Chairman;  J.  M. 
Baltzer,  Duff’s-Iron  City  College,  Pittsbugh ; 
Ethel  L.  Farrell,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  George  R.  Fisher, 
I^ngley  High  School,  Pittsburgh;  and  Hilda 
R.  Sadler,  Gladstone  Junior  High  School, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  for  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools,  as  Toastmaster,  achieved  a  most  flat¬ 
tering  reputation  for  a  ready  wit  and  a  genial 
hospitality. 

Following  the  Invocation  by  Dr.  David  R. 
Sumstine,  director  of  Curriculum  Study  and 
Research,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  greet¬ 
ings  were  received  from  a  number  of  distin¬ 
guished  guests,  among  them  Dr.  Graham,  Dr. 
Seig,  Dr.  Aurner,  and  Dr.  Calderwood. 

The  Association  Bulletin 

The  first  issue  of  the  official  publication  of 
this  Association  came  off  the  press  shortly 
before  this  meeting.  It  has  an  attractive  for¬ 
mat,  size  lyit  by  10J4,  24  pages,  and  a  very 
artistic  four-color  cover.  The  editor  is  Clyde 
E.  Rowe.  Robert  Crawford  is  the  managing 
editor,  and  L.  W.  Korona,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  The  Bulletin  is  to  be  published  semi¬ 
annually.  The  contributors  to  the  first  issue 
include  Dr.  R.  J.  Worley,  Dr.  L.  B.  Kinney, 
J.  EMwin  Fisher,  H.  M.  Munford,  Prof.  C.  C. 
Colby,  Dr.  H.  A.  Tonne,  Juvenilia  Caseman, 
Prof.  Ednah  N.  Cranna,  E.  J.  Rowse,  Mrs. 
Florence  Sparks  Barnhart,  and  Prof.  D.  D. 
Lessenberry. 

Officers 

(New  Officers  are  elected  only  at  the  Fall  meeting 
of  the  Association) 

President:  R.  G.  Walters,  Grove  City  College,  Grove 
City,  Pennsylvania 

First  Vice  President:  Robert  Crawford,  Head, 
Commercial  Department,  Harding  High  School, 
Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania 
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Second  V’ice  President:  Clyde  E.  Rowe,  Wilkins- 
kurg,  Pennsylvania,  High  School 
Treasurer:  G.  R.  Fisher,  Langley  High  School, 
Pittsburgh 

Secretary:  Margaret  H.  Ely,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technolog>',  Pittsburgh 


Executive  Committee:  Elmer  G.  Miller,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Pittsburgh;  P.  S.  Sfangler, 
Duflf’s-Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh;  A.  E.  Cole, 
Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh;  L.  IV.  Korona, 
Allderdice  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 


>  /  > 

Advance  Program  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association 


Scheduled  for  July  1  and  3,  1933,  at  Chicago 


rHE  program  will  be  based  on  Volume  1, 
No.  3  (March,  1933)  issue  of  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Business  Education  Quarterly,” 
which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Objectives 
of  Business  Education.  Each  Division  leader 
will  conduct  a  group  conference  upon  the  basis 
of  a  .set  of  questions  which  he  will  prepare  and 
copies  of  which  he  will  have  available  for  each 
member  of  the  conference.  It  is  desirable  that 
each  person  who  expects  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  March 


i.ssue  of  the  “Quarterly,”  and  thus  be  prepared 
to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  N.  E.  A.  13epartment  of  Business 
Education  with  the  National  Association  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions, 
which  meets  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  1, 
and  with  the  University  of  Chicago  Conference 
on  Business  Education,  which  meets  at  that 
University  on  June  29  and  30. 

The  N.  E.  A.  Business  Department  pro¬ 
gram  features  the  following ; 


Saturday,  July  1 

General  Theme:  Objecthvs  of  Public  Secondary  Business  Education 
President’s  Address  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New  York  University,  New  York  City  9:30  o’clock 

Conference  on  “Objectives  of  Business  Education"  9:50  o’clock 

J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  leader 
Topic  to  be  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  classroom  teachers  of  the  various  business  subjects  taught 
in  the  different  types  of  schools 

Joint  Luncheon  with  National  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions 

12:15  o’clock 

A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver,  Colorado,  speaker 
Program  of  National  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions  2:05  o’clock 

President  Helen  Reynolds,  Ohio  University,  School  of  Commerce,  Athens,  Ohio,  chairman 


Monday,  July  3 

Luncheon  Meeting  with  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  12:30  o’clock 

B.  J.  Knauss,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  chairman 
.\ddress  1:35  o’clock 

“Objectives  of  Business  Education  as  Viewed  by  Business,"  to  be  discussed  by  a  prominent  business  man 
Conference  on  "Methods  of  Determining  Objectives  of  Business  Education"  2:15  o’clock 

Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  leader 

Conference  on  “Objectives  of  Business  Education  with  Reference  to  Those  of  General  Education" 

3:05  o'clock 

Louis  A.  Rice,  Assistant  in  Secondary  Education,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Trenton,  leader 

Conference  on  “Vocational,  Non-Vocational,  and  Guidance  Objectives  of  Business  Education" 

3:55  o’clock 

Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado,  leader 
Business  Meeting  4:40  o’clock 
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Connecticut  business  educa¬ 
tors’  ASSOCIATION,  Waterbury, 
March  18.  Chairman:  Harold  R.  Post, 
Post  College,  W'^aterbury. 

Speakers : 

Thomas  J.  Condon,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Waterbury — Address  of  Welcome;  Rufus  Stickney, 
Head,  Shorthand  Department,  Boston  Clerical  School, 
Boston — Some  Elusive  Phases  of  Secretarial  Train, 
ing;  IV.  D.  M.  Simmons,  School  Sales  Manager, 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company,  New  York — 
Giving  the  Business  Educator  His  Due. 

The  following  contests  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  convention : 

Bookkeeping  Accuracy  Contest — Supervised  by  Hast¬ 
ings  Hau'kes,  Becker  College,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Shorthand  Sjieed  Contest — Supervised  by 
Louis  A.  Leslie,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York;  Typewriting  Speed  Contest — Supervised 
by  George  IV.  Gaskill,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

New  Officers: 

President:  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Central  High  School, 
Bridgeport 

Vice  President:  Ralph  C.  Short,  Short’s  Secretarial 
School,  Stamfoid 

Secretary:  Dorothy  W.  Burnham,  Central  High 
School,  Bridgeport 

Treasurer:  George  S.  Murray,  Commercial  High 
School,  New  Haven 

Executive  Board:  Harold  B.  Post;  Janies  C.  Moody, 
Moody  Secretarial  School,  New  Britain;  J.  J.  Ste¬ 
vens,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ansonia. 

Place  of  Next  Meeting :  Bridgeport. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  North  Central  Division,  Commer¬ 
cial  Section,  Peoria,  March  3, 1933.  Chairman: 
Marie  Jessa,  Pekin  High  School, 

Speakers : 

Lloyd  L.  Jones,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago — Building  and  Enriching  the  High  School 
Business  Course. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Bertha  M.  Rhoadarmer,  Eureka  Town¬ 
ship  High  School 

Secretary:  Marguerite  Fruin,  Chillicothe  Township 
High  School 

INDIANA  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’ 
CONFERENCE,  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  February  18. 

Speakers : 

Harold  G.  Shields,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Administration,  University  of  Chicago — 
Social  Business  (Objective  of  Business  Education; 
Harry  Hatcher,  Mishawaka  High  School — Social 
Business  Objective  of  Bookkeeping;  Katherine  L. 
Broum,  Anderson  High  School — Social  Business 


Objective  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting;  Shep¬ 
herd  Young,  Head,  Commerce  Department,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute — Social  Busi¬ 
ness  Objective  of  Business  Law;  F.  G.  Neel, 
Bloomington  High  School — Social  Business  Objec¬ 
tive  of  Junior  Business  Training;  M.  E.  Stude- 
baker.  Head,  Commerce  Department,  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College — An  Appreciation  of  Social  Business 
Objective  of  Business  Education;  Cecil  Puckett, 
Burris  Laboratory  School,  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege — Social  Business  Objective  of  Business 
Education  (Classroom  Demonstration). 

IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  North  Central  Division,  Mason  City, 
March  17. 

Speakers : 

P.  R.  Jacobson,  Secretary,  Iowa  Highway  Mutual 
Association,  Mason  City —Present-day  Needs  in 
Business  Training;  Goldena  Fisher,  Gregg  College, 
Chicago-  Stenography — Beginning  and  Advanced. 

Officers : 

President:  R.  E.  Nyquist,  High  School,  Mason  City 
Secretary  :  Myrtle  Albert,  High  School,  Mason  City 
Treasurer:  Gladys  Price,  High  School,  Mason  City 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE, 
Commercial  Section,  New  York  University, 
March  10  and  11.  Chairman:  Walter  R.  Spen¬ 
cer,  Principal,  Commercial  High  School,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

Speakers : 

Paul  M.  Boynton,  Director  of  Commercial  Deartment, 
Central  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut — 
Acquiring  Competence  for  Meeting  Life’s  Prob¬ 
lems  Through  a  Commercial  Education;  Clyde  M. 
Hill,  Professor  of  Education,  Yale  University — 
Acquiring  Social  Efficiency  Through  Commer¬ 
cial  Education;  Frank  H.  Ash,  Director  of  (Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Danbury  State  Normal  School, 
Danbury,  Connecticut — Commercial  Education  for 
Individual  Competence  and  for  Social  Planning. 
Discussion — A.  O.  Colvin,  Professor  of  Education, 
State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado;  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  A.  Tonne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
New  York  University.  Summary — Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Commercial  Teachers’  Section, 
Raleigh,  March  24  and  25.  Chairman:  J.  P. 
Williams,  Davidson  College. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University  of  Iowa — The 
Function  of  a  Business  Education  in  a  Democ¬ 
racy;  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Woman’s  College,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro — A  Workable  Plan 
FOR  Commercial  Education  in  North  Carolina; 
Clyde  Insley  Blanchard,  Director  of  Research,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City — New 
.Methods  in  Shorthand  Instruction. 

(Continued  on  page  424) 
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Intermediate  Shorthand  Theory 
Examination 

Covering  Chapters  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  oj  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

Prepared  by  the  Research  Department  oj  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


run  following  examination  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  response  to  many  requests  from 
theory  teachers  for  a  standard  examina¬ 
tion  to  use  when  students  have  completed  the 
first  half  of  the  shorthand  Manual.  It  consists 
of  a  100-word  vocabulary  test,  a  phrasing  test 
containing  50  common  phrases,  and  a  three- 
minute  dictation  test  on  new  matter  at  30 
words  a  minute. 

Vocabulary  Test 

The  lOO-word  vocabulary  test  contains  a 
thorough  sampling  of  all  the  theory  principles 
and  brief  forms  in  the  first  six  chapters  of  tlie 
Manual.  The  words  are  grouped  by  chapters, 
and  paragraph  references  are  given  after  the 
words.  Those  words  that  do  not  have  para¬ 
graph  refereiKes  after  them  are  written  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  governing  the 
writing  of  the  preceding  word.  No  words 
prior  to  Chapter  IV  are  given,  because  the 
automatic  review  contained  in  the  words  se¬ 
lected  from  Chapters  IV  to  VT  covers  also  the 
principles  in  the  first  three  chapters. 

The  100  words  are  to  be  dictated  at  the  rate 
of  15  words  a  minute.  Total  dictating  time, 
6  minutes  40  seconds,  with  a  one-minute  rest 
at  the  end  of  the  first  three  minutes.  The 
teacher  should  repeat  each  word  once.  The 
students  should  write  the  shorthand  outlines  in 
column  form,  leaving  room  at  the  right  for 
the  longhand  transcript. 

At  the  end  of  the  dictation  students  are  to 
transcribe  in  longhand.  Allow  10  minutes  for 
transcription. 

Phrasing  Test 

The  50  phrases  in  this  test  cover  all  the 
phrasing  principles  in  the  first  six  chapters 
and  are  arranged  in  the  same  convenient 
grouping  as  the  vocabulary  test.  The  initials 
S.  S.  preceding  the  paragraph  number  after 
some  of  the  phrases  refer  to  “Gregg  Speed 
Studies.”  All  other  paragraph  numbers  refer 
to  the  shorthand  Manual. 

Tlie  phrases  are  to  be  dictated  at  the  rate 
of  10  phrases  a  minute.  Total  dictating  time, 


5  minutes.  Tlie  phrases  are  to  be  written  in 
column  form  and  transcribed  in  longhand. 
Allow  7  minutes  for  transcription. 

Neu’-Alatter  Speed  Test 

Dictate  the  business  letter  at  30  words  a 
minute.  Total  time,  3  minutes.  The  letter  se¬ 
lected  is  very  easy.  Its  vocabulary  consists 
mainly  of  brief  forms.  It  is  counted  in  groups 
of  10  standard  words  so  that  those  teachers 
who  wish  to  dictate  it  at  a  higher  rate  may  do 
so  without  recounting  it. 

The  letter  is  to  be  transcribed  either  in 
longhand  or  on  the  typewriter,  whichever 
method  is  the  more  practicable.  Transcribing 
time,  either  by  longhand  or  typewritten,  9 
minutes. 

Total  Time  for  Examination 


Vocabulary  Test . 18  minutes 

Phrasing  Test  . 12  minutes 

New-Matter  Test  . 12  minutes 

Total  . 42  minutes 


Grading 

Give  the  stiulent  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
all  border-line  shorthand  errors.  Passing 
grade  80  per  cent  on  each  test;  80-85,  C;  86- 
94,  B;  95-100,  A. 

Vocabulary  Test^ — Deduct  1  per  cent  for 
each  shorthand  error  and  1  per  cent  for  each 
longhand  error. 

Phrasing  Test. — Deduct  2  per  cent  for  each 
shorthand  error  and  2  per  cent  for  each  long- 
hand  error.  Make  only  one  deduction  for  each 
shorthand  outline  or  its  transcript. 

Dictation  Test. —  (a)  Shorthand  Notes:  De¬ 
duct  2  per  cent  for  each  shorthand  error. 
Make  no  exception  if  the  same  word  is  writ¬ 
ten  incorrectly  several  times ;  each  incorrect 
outline  is  counted  an  error  regardless  of  its 
repetition,  (b)  Transcript:  Deduct  4  per  cent 
for  each  word  omitted,  added,  transposed,  or 
incorrectly  spelled  in  the  transcript.  Do  not 
deduct  for  “typewriting”  errors  such  as  strike- 
overs,  faulty  spacing,  etc.,  or  for  punctuation 
errors. 
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Chapter  IV 

34. 

line  (114) 

1. 

dozen  (91 ) 

35. 

might 

(2  min.  20  sec., 

2. 

3. 

status 

accrued 

36. 

all  right  (115) 

4. 

routine 

37. 

awhile 

5. 

choose  (93) 

38. 

inquiry 

(20  sec.) 

39. 

highly  (116) 

6. 

40. 

radio  (118) 

conscious 

7. 

bonus  (94) 

(2  min.  40  sec., 

8. 

smooth 

41. 

prior  (119) 

9. 

wages  (97) 

42. 

science 

10. 

water 

43. 

create  (120) 

(40  see.) 

44. 

radiator 

11. 

width 

45. 

genuine  (121) 

12.  wool 

13.  equipment  (99) 

14.  quickly 

15.  sweater 

(1  min.) 

16.  away  (100) 

17.  ahead 

18.  yards  (104) 

19.  yet 

20.  yearly 

(1  min.  20  sec.) 

21.  wrong  (105) 

22.  bankers 

23.  ranks 

24.  dealings  (106) 

25.  exceedingly 

(1  min.  40  sec.) 

Chapter  V 

26.  uniform  (112) 

27.  view 

28.  voucher 

29.  choice 

30.  authorize 

(2  min.) 

31.  finally 


Vocabulary  Test  (100  Words) 

Chapter  VI 


68.  client  (133) 

69.  count 

70.  inventory 

(1  min.  40  sec.) 

71.  entries  (134) 

72.  buildings  (136) 

73.  compiled 

74.  scheduled 

75.  yield 

(2  min.) 

76.  June  (137) 

77.  October 

78.  acknowledgment 

(138) 

79.  allowance 

80.  entirely 

{2  min.  JO  sec.) 

81.  invoices 

82.  suggestion 

83.  spend  (140) 

84.  endeavor 

85.  modify 

(2  min.  40  sec.) 

86.  altogether  (143) 

87.  creditors 

88.  instances 

89.  beside  (145) 

90.  decision 

( J  min.) 

91.  depends 

92.  reasonable 

93.  dislike 

94.  advertise  (150) 

95.  determine 

(J  min.  20  sec.) 

96.  nevertheless 

97.  quantity 

98.  sufficient 

99.  occasionally 


(3  min.) 

(Rest  1  min.) 

46.  theory 

47.  bureau 

48.  issued 

49.  arranging  (122) 

50.  considered 

51.  enclosure 

52.  throughout 

53.  budget  (124) 

54.  column 

55.  down 

(40  sec.) 

56.  announce  (125) 

57.  permit  (127) 

58.  process 

59.  liable 

60.  valuable 

( 1  min.) 

61.  sample 

62.  document 

63.  installment 

64.  produce  (128) 

65.  accordingly  (130 

(1  min.  20  see.) 


32. 

supplied 

66.  confident 

UX), 

recorded 

33. 

twice 

67.  organization 

(3  min.  40  sec.) 

II.  Phrasing  Test  (50  Phrases) 

Chapter  III 

9.  of  which 

Chapter  IV 

10.  they  have  been  ( S.S.50) 

1. 

to  pay  (84) 

( 1  min.) 

17. 

we  have  been  able  ( 101 ) 

2. 

to  have 

18. 

we  cannot  see 

3. 

to  honor 

11.  they  tell  me 

19. 

very  much  (108) 

4. 

as  low  as  (85) 

12.  there  must  be 

20. 

into  the 

5. 

as  many  as 

13.  to  give  you  (S.S.53) 

(2  min.) 

(30  sec.) 

14.  to  send  him 

15.  to  think 

21. 

as  you  will  be  able 

6. 

to  give  me  (87) 

(1  min.  30  sec.) 

22. 

I  did  not 

7. 

you  may  be 

23. 

anyone  else  (S.S.75) 

8. 

which  is  the 

16.  to  draw 

24. 

at  all  times 
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25. 

for  collection 

Chapter  VI 

41. 

Tuesday  morning 

(2  min.  30  see.) 

33. 

Dear  Mr,  (142) 

(S.S.103) 

Chapter  V 

34. 

Very  cordially  yours 

42. 

Monday  night 

35. 

My  dear  Sir 

43. 

you  didn’t  (S.S.107) 

26. 

all  my  time  (S.S.82) 

(3  min.  30  sec.) 

44. 

I  haven’t 

27. 

quite  possible 

45. 

in  response  (S.S.109) 

28. 

I  cannot  find  (S.S.87) 

36. 

we  had  been  able 

(4  min.  30  sec.) 

29. 

please  write 

(148) 

46. 

on  this  occasion 

30. 

why  have 

37. 

you  had  been 

47. 

please  remit 

(3  min.) 

38. 

I  was  not  aware  (149) 

48. 

entire  satisfaction 

39. 

there  is  not 

49. 

I  suggest  that 

31. 

why  not 

40. 

it  isn’t 

50. 

your  attention 

32. 

we  enclose 

(4  min.) 

( 5  min.) 

III.  New-Mdtter  Speed  Test 

(30  Standard  IVords  a  Minute  for  3  Minutes) 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  I  have  a  pay  roll  to  take  care  of  Monday  morning''*  and  it  is 
going  to  leave  me  a  very  small  balance^"  in  the  bank,  so  I  am  api:)ealing  to  you  to 
help®**  me  out.  There  is  a  balance  of  $260"*  which  you  still  owe  me  and,  as  it  is  now 
very  much'^'*  overdue,  I  would  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  your  check'*'*  by  return 
mail. 

Please  use  the  special  delivery  stamped'**  enveloi>e  enclosed,  for  I  must  get  your 
check  in  my  bank***  by  Monday  morning  if  possible.  Cordially  yours'*'* 


Results  and  Criticisms  of  the  Examination 


Kach  teacher  who  gives  this  examination  is 
urged  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York,  set¬ 
ting  forth  his  experience  with  it,  the  results 
obtained,  and  constructive  criticisms  for  use 
in  revising  it. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  George,  of  the  Hadley  Vo¬ 
cational  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  as  soon 
as  he  read  in  the  March  issue  that  this  exam¬ 
ination  would  be  published,  wrote  us  a  letter 
stating  that  during  this  year  a  similar  exami¬ 
nation  has  been  given  to  classes  in  his  school. 


He  enclosed  a  sample  examination  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  grading.  We  have  followed  his 
grading  plan  very  closely. 

A  survey  of  all  shorthand  and  transcription 
research  studies  fails  to  find  any  agreement 
on  a  standard  grading  scale  for  tests  of  this 
nature.  If  you  have  a  method  of  grading  that 
you  have  found  from  experience  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  easy  to  administer,  send  us  a  copy 
and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  publish  in  an  early 
issue  of  this  magazine  a  composite  grading 
scheme  that  represents  our  combined  thinking 
and  experience. 


>  >  > 


What  Record  Could  You 


M.ake  in  a  Race  with  Timel 


CYDNEY  HILLYARD,  of  the  Los  Gatos 
Union  High  School,  Los  Gatos,  California, 
sends  us  the  following  letter : 

“Every  year  I  have  each  student  in  my 
shorthand  class  read  the  brief  forms  against 
time.  I  try  to  have  them  read  each  one  of 
the  two  charts  at  the  beginning  of  the  Short¬ 
hand  Manual  in  less  than  two  minutes.  Then 
I  know  that  they  know  tlie  brief  forms. 

“One  of  my  students.  Miss  Esther  P'lores, 
can  read  the  first  chart  in  47  seconds  and  the 
second  one  in  50  seconds.  She  has  read  all 


the  brief  forms  (406  words),  in  1  minute  and 
43  seconds,  from  the  shorthand.  Supt.  Prentiss 
Brown  and  I  timed  her  with  stop  watches. 

“I  should  like  to  know  if  any  other  teachers 
have  timed  their  students  on  those  two  pages 
of  brief  forms.  If  so,  with  what  results.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  timed  their  students  on  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  brief-form  charts  printed  in  the 
front  of  the  Shorthand  Manual.  Four  words  a 
second  is  an  excellent  record.  How  many  can 
equal  or  exceed  it? 


May  Nineteen  Thirty-Three 
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OrgantT^tim  of  M.aterial  for  Teaching 
Shorthand  hy  the  Direct  Method 

By  Ann  Brewington 

Assistant  Professor,  The  School  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago 
(Concluded  from  the  April  issue) 


Teaching  methods  are  only  devices,  and 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  and  secondary 
to  the  learner,  the  thing  to  be  learnetl, 
and  the  learning  product  desired.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  before  a  teacher  can  intelligently  select 
the  teaching  technique  to  be  employed  during 
the  learning  process,  he  must  understand  and 
be  able  to  apply  psychological  laws  governing 
the  learning  process.  He  must  have  available 
for  classroom  use  subject  matter  organized  in 
such  ways  as  will  conform  to  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  laws  governing  the  learning  process.  He 
must  have  tests  for  measuring  achievement 
through  the  entire  learning  process.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  the  importance  of 
these  factors  has  been  recognized  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  shorthand.  Most  classes  have  been 
started  with  a  few  remarks  about  the  way 
in  which  the  shorthand  characters  are  made, 
a  few  illustrations  given  as  to  how  each  of 
these  characters  is  a  part  of  a  particular 
figure  or  a  particular  longhand  letter,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  entire  learning  period 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  rules,  isolated  words 
and  phrases,  followed  by  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  stereotyped  business  letters. 

Teaching  Technique  Involved  in  Direct 
Method 

Teachers  who  have  given  any  thought  at 
all  to  this  method  of  teaching  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  identically  the  same  method 
as  that  used  by  teachers  in  teaching  a  foreign 
language  by  the  grammatical  method.  Arti¬ 
cles  have  been  published  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  shorthand  should 
be  considered  as  a  foreign  language  and  com¬ 
paring  the  value  of  two  years  of  shorthand 
with  the  value  of  two  years  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  However,  most  of  these  articles  are 
more  concerned  with  the  theory  of  formal 
discipline  than  with  the  theory  of  teaching. 

The  teaching  techniques  involved  in  the  di¬ 
rect  method  as  set  forth  here  are  based  upon 
(1)  fundamental  principles  of  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  as  set  forth  in  Bode’s  “Conflicting 
Psychologies  of  Learning,”  and  Ragsdale’s 
“Modern  Psychologies  and  Education”;  (2) 
fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  as  set 


forth  in  Morrison’s  “Practice  of  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools.” 

Shorthand  is  defined  as  a  means  of  writ¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  three  adaptations  a  learner 
must  acquire  in  order  to  write  rapidly  are 
the  reading  adaptation ;  the  writing  adapta¬ 
tion;  exactness,  preciseness,  and  skill. 

These  three  adaptations  must  be  acquiretl  for 
each  unit  before  beginning  the  following  unit. 
They  may  be  acquired  in  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  orders : 

1.  The  reading  adaptation.  1.  The  writing  adaptation. 

2.  The  writing  adaptation.  2.  The  reading  adaptation. 

3.  Exactness,  preciseness,  3.  Exactness,  preciseness, 

and  skill.  and  skill. 

Until  the  teacher  is  skilled  in  teaching  by 
the  direct  method,  he  should  follow  the  first 
order  so  as  to  avoid  teaching  students  to 
write  slowly.  When  beginning  with  the 
reading  adaptation,  approximately  9()  per  cent 
of  the  class  period  and  the  assignments  should 
be  devoted  to  reading  during  the  first  week, 
and  approximately  80  per  cent.  75  per  cent, 
60  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent  during  the  second, 
fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  weeks,  respectively. 
After  the  twelfth  week  the  proportion  of  time 
devoted  to  reading  is  determined  by  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  class.  As  the  class  acquires  the 
reading  adaptation  in  each  unit,  an  increas¬ 
ingly  greater  proportion  of  the  class  hour  and 
of  the  assignments  is  devoted  to  writing  and 
to  attaining  mastery  in  exactness,  preciseness, 
and  skill. 

When  beginning  with  the  writing  adapta¬ 
tion,  the  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  acquir¬ 
ing  continuous,  rapid  movement.  Approxi¬ 
mately  90  per  cent  of  the  class  period  and  of 
the  assignment  is  devoted  to  acquiring  con¬ 
tinuous,  rapid  movement  during  the  first  four 
weeks.  As  the  class  becomes  familiar  with 
the  movements  of  rapid  writing,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  class  hour  is  devoted  to 
reading  and  to  attaining  exactness,  preciseness, 
and  skill. 

The  Reading  Adaptation 

The  reading  adaptation  is  defined  as  the 
ability  to  read  in  terms  of  ideas  or  thoughts 
as  contrasted  with  reading  in  terms  of  short- 


STANDARD  OF  ACHIEVEMF:NT— READINC 


Unless  otherwise  stated,  material  is  selected  from  Brewington  and  Soutter,  Direct  Method  Materials  for  Gregg  Shorthand, 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1933. 
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hand  symbols.  It  involves  the  development  of 
a  power  or  an  ability  to  get  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing  through  one  form  of  discourse — reading. 
.\n  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  reading 
must  be  acquired  by  every  student.  The 
teacher  should  read  aloud  to  the  class  “Self- 
Reading”  Shorthand,  in  “'Gregg  Speed  Build¬ 
ing,”  page  15. 

The  teaching  technique  employed  is  formu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  language-arts  type  of 
teaching,  as  follows : 

Reading  from  one  copy:  the  blackboard, 
wall  chart,  or  lantern  slide.  Shorthand  must 
be  legible  from  any  place  in  the  room. 

1.  Before  class  time  the  teacher  writes  the 
first  learning  unit,  an  article  of  not  less  than 
50  words,  on  the  blackboard  in  rather  large 
shorthand.  It  facilitates  the  learning  process 
to  have  the  lines  exactly  the  same  as  those 
in  the  textbook. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  class  hour  the 
teacher  reads  the  article  aloud  meaningfully 
to  the  class  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  150 
words  a  minute. 

3.  Teacher  asks  a  member  of  the  class  to 
state  the  substance  of  the  article.  Teacher 
continues  to  read  aloud,  to  ask  leading  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  answer  questions  of  students 
concerning  content  until  students  fully  com¬ 
prehend  the  thought. 

4.  Teacher  and  students  read  entire  article 
in  unison  meaningfully  at  not  less  than  150 
words  a  minute.  Teacher  listens  to  voice 
inflection  of  students  and  watches  eye-move¬ 
ments  of  students  to  determine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  and  how  well  each  student  is  participat¬ 
ing.  It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  require 
each  student  to  participate  at  the  pace  set. 

5.  Teacher  reads  aloud,  pointing  to  thought 
unit  as  he  reads. 

6.  Teacher  and  students  read  thought  unit 
in  unison  as  teacher  points  to  thought  unit. 

7.  Teacher  reads  aloud  words  which  should 
be  brought  to  the  mastery  level  and  points  to 
outlines  of  words  as  he  reads. 

8.  Class  reads  in  unison  the  words  to  be 
brought  to  the  mastery  level  as  teacher  points 
to  outlines. 

9.  Teacher  calls  on  individual  members  of 
the  class  to  read  (a)  article;  (b)  sentence; 
(c)  phrase;  (d)  words.  Comments  on  the 
readings  of  individual  members  of  the  class 
are  made  with  the  view  to  getting  the  par¬ 
ticular  meaning. 

Reading  from  the  textbook:  Elach  student 
and  the  teacher  should  have  a  textbook.  The 
teacher  should  always  read  and  dictate  from 
shorthand  outlines  and  not  from  a  printed  key. 

10.  Class  reads  in  unison  meaningfully  the 
same  material  as  was  read  from  the  black¬ 
board  at  not  less  than  150  words  a  minute. 


Teacher  listens  to  voice  inflection  of  students 
and  watches  eye-movements  of  students  to 
determine  to  what  extent  and  how  well  each 
student  is  participating.  It  is  essential  that 
the  teacher  require  each  student  to  participate 
at  the  pace  set. 

11.  Teacher  asks  for  unison  response  to 
questions  similar  to  the  following :  What  is 
the  thought  of  the  second  sentence?  What  is 
the  last  word  in  the  first  line ;  third  line ;  first 
word  in  the  second  line;  last  line? 

12.  Teacher  asks  for  individual  readings 
of  the  article.  Teacher  answers  questions 
of  students  concerning  thought  content  and 
patterns  of  outlines. 

The  entire  process  of  reading  from  one  copy 
and  then  from  the  textbook  should  be  re¬ 
peated  for  each  article  and  letter  through 
Unit  4.  At  that  time  reading  from  one  copy 
may  be  discontinued  except  for  the  first  two 
or  three  articles  at  the  beginning  of  each 
unit.  Reading  from  one  copy  can  usually  be 
discontinued  entirely  at  Unit  12  except  for 
Units  16,  17,  19,  20.  All  twelve  steps  in  the 
teaching  technique  are  adhered  to  during  the 
entire  learning  process  for  reading  from  the 
textbook,  but  as  the  students  acquire  the  read¬ 
ing  adaptation  the  procedure  requires  less  and 
less  reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  to  the  class. 

The  Writing  Adaptation 

The  writing  adaptation  is  defined  as  the 
ability  to  write  in  terms  of  ideas  or  thoughts 
as  contrasted  with  writing  in  terms  of  short¬ 
hand  symbols.  It  involves  the  development  of 
a  power  or  an  ability  to  convey  thought  or 
feeling  through  one  form  of  discourse — 
writing. 

The  teaching  technique  employed  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  writing  adaptation  is  formulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  language-arts  type  of  teaching, 
as  follows : 

1.  Teacher  writes  on  the  board  as  rapidly 
as  he  can  a  paragraph  of  not  less  than  fifty 
words,  reading  aloud  meaningfully  to  the 
students  as  he  writes. 

2.  Process  is  repeated  with  the  teacher  tell¬ 
ing  the  students  to  watch  the  movements  he 
uses  when  writing. 

3.  Class  goes  through  the  movements  of 
writing  the  entire  paragraph  three  or  four 
times  by  going  over  the  shorthand  outlines 
in  the  textbook  with  a  dry  pen  (or  Ever- 
sharp  pencil  without  lead,  or  lollipop  stick) 
as  the  teacher  reads  aloud  each  time  at  not 
less  than  125  words  a  minute. 

4.  Teacher  selects  one  of  the  simplest  sen¬ 
tences  from  the  group  and  again  writes  it 
on  the  board,  saying  aloiKi  each  word  as  he 
writes. 

5.  Class  goes  through  the  movements  of 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  MEASURING 
SHORTHAND  PENMANSHIP  BY  HOKE  SCALE 


Name 


1.  Alignment . 

2.  Size . 

Uniformity 
Too  large 
Too  small 

3.  Neatness . 

Blotches 

Carelessness 

4.  Slant . 

Uniformity 
Too  much 
Too  little 

5.  Heaviness . 

6.  Pen-lift . 

7.  Spacing  of  words . 

Uniformity 
Too  close 
Tcx)  far  apart 

8.  Spacing  of  letters . 

Uniformity 
Too  close 
Too  far  apart 

9.  Formation  of  characters 

General  form . 

Characters  closed. . . 

Parts  added . 

Smoothness . 

Parts  omitted . 

Total  Score . 


Perfect 

Score 


Student’s 

Score 

1 

3 

6 


8 

8 


10 

10 

10 


15 

30 

10  i 

?! 

4  j 
3  j 

...I  100 
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writing  the  sentence  just  selected  by  the 
teacher,  by  using  a  dry  pen  and  going  over 
the  outlines  in  their  textbooks  at  not  less 
than  125  words  a  minute. 

6.  Steps  4  and  5  are  repeated  for  several 
sentences. 

7.  Class  writes  in  shorthand  notebook  as  the 
teacher  dictates  the  whole  paragraph  mean¬ 
ingfully  at  not  less  than  100  words  a  min¬ 
ute  three  or  four  times.  In  the  beginning 
such  shorthand  outlines  as  students  record 
are  large  and  very  irregular.  As  the  writing 
adaptation  is  acquired  the  shorthand  outlines 
become  normal  in  size  and  regular  in  form. 
In  acquiring  the  writing  adaptation  continuous 
rapid  writing  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  size 
and  form  of  outline.  Accordingly,  students 
are  required  to  record  some  shorthand  sym¬ 
bol  or  a  dot  or  a  dash  for  each  word  dictated 
so  as  to  insure  a  continuous  writing  response. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  student  be 
trained  to  record  something  for  every  word 
dictated  to  him  from  the  beginning  in  the 
learning  process.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
have  a  continuous  writing  response  while  get¬ 
ting  the  writing  adaptation.  Refinements  of 
the  writing  movement  are  made  later.  Since 
he  does  not  know  the  shorthand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  he  must  resort  to  the  use  of  dots 
and  dashes.  As  he  gradually  acquires  the 
shorthand  outlines,  these  dots  and  dashes,  of 
course,  disappear. 

8.  Qass  reads  in  unison  from  shorthand 
notebooks. 

9.  Individual  members  of  class  read  aloud 
from  shorthand  notebooks  at  not  less  than 
125  words  a  minute.  Other  members  of 
class  write  what  is  read. 

10.  Class  writes  a  sentence  in  shorthand 
notebook  as  teacher  dictates  at  not  less  than 
150  words  a  minute.  Each  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  record  for  each  word  as  dictated 
some  shorthand  symbol,  a  dot,  or  a  dash,  so 
as  to  insure  continuous  writing  response. 
Three  or  four  sentences  should  be  sufficient. 

The  ten  steps  in  the  entire  process  should 
be  repeated  for  each  article  and  letter  through 
Unit  40.  Going  over  the  outlines  of  the 
textbook  with  a  dry  pen  may  be  discontinued 
at  that  time,  except  for  the  first  two  or  three 
articles  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit. 

Exactness,  Preciseness,  and  Skill 

Exactness  is  defined  as  excellent  penman¬ 
ship,  involving  proportion,  alignment,  uni¬ 
formity,  and  lightness  of  line.  Preciseness  is 
defined  as  correctness  according  to  shorthand 
theory  or  principle.  Skill  is  defined  as  facility, 
or  ease,  in  execution. 

The  teaching  techniques  employed  in  acquir¬ 
ing  exactness,  preciseness,  and  skill  should  not 


l>e  applied  until  after  the  reading  adaptation 
and  the  writing  adaptation  are  acquired.  The 
science  type  and  the  pure  practice  type  of 
teaching  techniques  are  employed  for  acquiring 
exactness,  preciseness,  and  skill.  Isolated  ele¬ 
ments,  shorthand  symbols,  words,  phrases,  etc., 
are  drilled  upon  and  practiced  until  they  are 
WTitten  with  the  degree  of  exactness,  precise¬ 
ness,  and  skill  required  by  the  school  system. 

Only  enough  of  this  work  should  be  done 
during  the  class  period  to  insure  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  knows  how  to  work.  Individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  acquiring  the  degree  of  skill  required 
should  be  provided  for  through  assignments. 

In  acquiring  exactness,  preciseness,  and  skill 
in  each  unit  the  Gregg  Manual,  Anniversary 
Edition,  should  be  used  in  learning  the  theory. 
Frick’s  “Analytical  Method  of  Teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand”  should  be  used  for  development 
movement  patterns.  The  “5,000  Most-Used 
Shorthand  Forms”  book  indicates  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  patterns. 

Assignments 

The  student  learns  shorthand  and  learns 
how  to  study  shorthand  during  the  class  period. 
Individual  differences  in  acquiring  the  standard 
of  achievement  set  by  the  teacher  are  provided 
for  through  assignments  for  work  outside  of 
class.  All  work  done  outside  of  class  should 
be  performed  in  the  same  ways  and  at  the 
same  rates  as  the  work  done  in  class.  In  other 
words,  every  student  must  work  to  full  capac¬ 
ity  at  all  times  when  studying  shorthand. 

Assignments  in  each  unit  should  be  made 
for  acquiring  the  reading  adaptation,  the  writ¬ 
ing  adaptation,  and  exactness,  preciseness,  and 
skill.  The  proportion  of  the  assignment  de¬ 
voted  to  each  of  these  is  determined  by  the 
adaptation  with  which  the  learning  process  is 
started  and  by  the  degree  to  which  the  learning 
process  has  progressed.  Assignments  should 
be  carefully  worded  so  as  to  use  terminology 
that  will  insure  the  attainment  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  by  the  student.  They  should  be  made  at 
the  end  of  the  class  hour  and  every  student 
should  be  required  to  write  the  assignment 
verbatim  in  his  shorthand  notebook  every  day 
as  it  is  made  by  the  teacher. 

Typical  Assignments  for  Acquiring  the 
Reading  Adaptation 

1.  Read  aloud  once  at  not  less  than  150 
words  a  minute  an  article  or  a  letter  and  make 
a  record  in  your  notebook  of  the  time  required 
in  minutes  and  seconds. 

2.  Read  the  same  piece  of  material  once 
silently  and  make  a  time  record  of  your 
reading. 

3.  Read  the  same  piece  of  material  silently 
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o 

Date 

9/8 

9/9 

9/9 

9/10 

9/11 

9/19 

9/19 

9/19 

o 

Name 

of 

Student 

Mary  Jones 

Anna  Pitt 

Jane  Smith 
Marie  Brown 

Lou  Ross 

Alice  Martin 
Sara  Smith 
Geo.  Adams 

00 

Correct 
Words  per 
Minute 
Transcribed 
(Column 

4 -i- Col¬ 
umn  5) 

00  O-t*  ra-fin 

O'!  CN  CVJ  0>l  CS  CN 

Correct 
Words  per 
Minute 
Taken 
(Column 

4  ^Col¬ 
umn  3) 

o 

Accuracy 
Per  Cent 
(Column 

4  ^Col¬ 
umn  2) 

O  O  r>-.  Ov  ^  lo 

o  Os  OsOsQs 

1 

!  Total 

Transcrip¬ 
tion  Time 

O'  O  vOI—  fN  OOOOO 

^  ro  tN  -ii 

Total 

Number 

Words 

Transcribed 

Correctly 

o  00  *r)  >0 

•o  O  r— t—  O  <0  fo  fo 

rri 

Dictation 

Time 

1-15 

:55 

1:36 

1:00 

:33 

:30 

Total 
Number 
Words 
in  Test 

^  O  NO  ^  ^  lO  Os 

New 

or 

Familiar 

u.  u.  'z'z'z 

1 

Source 

of 

Material 

Engraved 

Plates 

Just  Begin 
Making 
the  Right 
Use  of 
Money 

Student’s 

Notes 

Class 

Dictation 
Learning 
Shorthand 
Letter  I 

Your 

Teacher 

Will  Aid 

You 

Individual 

Dictation 

Wilson,  p.  7 
Letter  40 
Letter  2 
Letter  4 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  material  is  selected  from  Brewington  and  Soutter,  Direct  Method  Materials  for  Gregg  Shorthand, 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1933. 
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from  seven  to  ten  times  and  make  a  time  rec¬ 
ord  of  your  ninth  reading.  A  number  of  repe¬ 
titions  is  necessary  to  afford  opiK)rtunity  for 
incidental  learning  in  an  actual  situation. 

4.  Read  three  other  pieces  of  material  aloud 
and  follow  the  same  procedure. 

5.  Look  at  the  articles  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  ones  read  in  class  today  to  see  if  you 
can  ascertain  the  substance  of  them. 

6.  Turn  back  to  the  first  three  articles  read 
in  class  and  practice  reading  them  silently  until 
you  can  read  them  at  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  your  rate  of  reading  printed  ma¬ 
terial. 

7.  Read  silently  everything  written  in  class 
today  and  record  in  your  shorthand  notebook 
the  time  required  in  minutes  and  seconds. 

8.  Read  silently  everything  written  in  class 
three  days  ago  and  record  in  your  shorthand 
notebook  the  time  required  in  minutes  and 
seconds. 

Typical  Assignments  for  Acquiring  the 
Writing  Adaptation 

1.  With  a  dry  pen  go  over  the  outlines  in 
your  shorthand  textbook  of  an  entire  article  at 
not  less  than  125  words  a  minute. 

2.  Follow  the  same  procedure  for  all  arti¬ 
cles  worked  through  in  class  today. 

3.  Turn  back  to  the  first  article  and  go  over 
it  five  times  at  the  rate  of  150  words  a  minute. 

4.  Write  the  first  article  in  your  notebook 
until  you  can  write  it  at  the  rate  of  100  words 
a  minute.  Be  sure  to  write  through  the  entire 
article  each  time. 

5.  Go  over  all  other  articles  worked  through 
in  class  five  times  at  not  less  than  100  words 
a  minute. 

6.  Write  the  articles  dictated  in  class  yes¬ 
terday  until  you  can  take  dictation  at  100 
words  a  minute. 

Typical  Assignments  for  Acquiring  Exact¬ 
ness,  Preciseness,  and  Skill 

1.  Practice  the  brief  forms  in  this  unit  until 
you  can  write  them  automatically. 

2.  Compare  your  notes  with  those  in  the 
Gregg  Manual. 

3.  Practice  writing  the  article  assigned  for 
dictation  today  until  you  can  write  it  at  100 
words  per  minute  with  a  score  of  80  on  the 
Hoke  Penmanship  Scale. 

4.  Examine  your  notes  critically  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  your  last  outline  is  your 
best  outline. 

Suggestions  to  Students  on  How  to  Study 

During  the  class  period  you  learn  how  to 
study  shorthand.  In  your  practice  outside  of 
the  class  period  you  acquire  skill  in  using 


shorthand.  Accordingly,  it  is  essential  that 
you  work  to  full  capacity  in  all  your  practice 
work. 

Reading  Technique 

1.  Glance  through  the  entire  article  hastily 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  substance  of  the  article. 

2.  Read  the  entire  article  to  get  as  many 
of  the  exact  ideas  as  you  can. 

3.  Do  not  waste  time  on  unknown  words 
before  reading  the  entire  story  for  the  mean¬ 
ing. 

4.  Read  the  article  as  many  times  as  is 
necessary  for  you  to  get  all  the  ideas  it 
contains. 

5.  Time  yourself  on  reading  the  article  and 
record  the  time  required  in  terms  of  minutes 
and  seconds  in  your  shorthand  notebook.  Your 
rate  of  reading  shorthand  should  be  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  your  rate  of  reading  printed 
material. 

Writing  Technique 

1.  Sit  in  a  comfortable  position.  Have  your 
feet  flat  on  the  floor.  Relax  your  body  and 
bend  forward  slightly  at  the  hips.  Your  back 
should  be  straight. 

2.  Have  your  materials  in  good  order.  Only 
your  shorthand  notebook  and  your  textbook 
should  be  on  the  desk.  Your  notebook  should 
lie  slantwise  before  you,  with  the  front  and 
back  covers  flat  on  the  desk. 

Write  with  a  fountain  pen  which  has  a 
medium  flexible  point. 

3.  Write  quickly  with  a  free,  easy  move¬ 
ment.  Hold  your  pen  at  the  base  of  the  pen¬ 
holder.  Write  with  the  tip  of  the  point.  The 
barrel  of  the  pen  should  be  just  in  front  of  the 
knuckle  of  the  first  finger.  Only  the  nails  of 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  and  the  big  muscle 
in  your  forearm  should  touch  the  notebook  or 
desk.  When  going  over  the  shorthand  outlines 
with  a  dry  pen  you  should  think  of  the  move¬ 
ments  necessary  to  produce  the  shorthand  out¬ 
lines. 

4.  Time  yourself  and  record  in  your  short¬ 
hand  notebook  your  rate  of  writing  in  terms 
of  minutes  and  seconds.  You  should  write  at 
not  less  than  100  words  a  minute.  You 
should  go  over  the  shorthand  outlines  with  a 
dry  pen  at  not  less  than  150  words  a  minute 
so  as  to  form  the  habit  of  rapid,  continuous 
movement. 

Exactness,  Preciseness,  and  Skill  Technique 

1,  2,  3,  4.  Same  as  those  for  writing  tech¬ 
nique. 

5.  Repeat  the  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  until 
you  have  mastered  it  at  the  degree  of  skill 
required. 
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6.  The  last  outline  you  write  should  be  your 
best  one. 

7.  Measure  the  quality  of  your  work  by  the 
Hoke  Penmanship  Scale. 

Aleasur/ng  Achievement 

A.  standard  of  achievement  in  reading,  or  in 
writing,  or  of  exactness,  preciseness,  and  skill 
should  be  recorded  ex'cry  day  on  record  sheets 
similar  to  those  in  the  samples  shown.  Stand¬ 
ard  of  achievement  in  reading  should  be 
recorded  the  second  or  third  day  after  the 
reading  process  has  been  started.  Standard  of 
achievement  in  transcription  should  be  re¬ 
corded  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the 
writing  process  has  been  started.  Individual 
dictation  should  be  started  not  later  than  the 
second  week  and  should  be  given  at  least  once 
every  two  weeks  at  the  rate  at  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  take  it  with  95  per  cent  accuracy. 
Quality  of  penmanship  should  be  measured  by 
the  score  card  on  page  410  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  third  phase  of  the  learning  process 
in  each  unit,  exactness,  preciseness,  and  skill. 
Upon  the  completion  of  Chapter  IV  analysis 
of  errors  in  theory  should  be  made  according 
to  the  teachers’  record  sheets  provided  in  Rol- 
linson’s  “Diagnostic  Testing  and  Remedial 
Teaching  for  Gregg  Shorthand.’’  Each  student 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  his  progress  is 
measured  by  his  own  previous  record.  How¬ 
ever,  posting  the  standards  of  achievement  for 
the  entire  class  as  well  as  for  each  student 
serves  as  an  incentive  for  all  students  and  for 
the  teacher  as  well. 

/ 

Summer  Courses 

The  name  “Oxford’’  has  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  teachers  in  this  country.  Last 
summer,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
Oxford  University  offered  a  group  of  sum¬ 
mer  courses  for  teachers  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  These  courses  were  held  in  Wadham 
College,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Gregg  Association.  Professor  J.  J.  Findlay, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  was  Director  of  Studies  and 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Charie,  Secretary  and  Regis¬ 
trar. 

A  similar  course  will  be  offered  at  Ox¬ 
ford  again  this  summer,  under  the  same 
auspices,  but  at  New  College  instead  of  Wad- 
ham.  The  session  runs  from  July  24  to  .Au¬ 
gust  25.  Lectures  and  instruction  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  Professor 
Findlay,  H.  L.  Carrad,  B.A.,  S.  T.  H.  John, 
F.L.A..\.,  and  others. 


The  Standard  of  Achievement:  Reading 
should  be  read  as  follows :  In  reading  The 
Train  Story,  Part  I,  from  engraved  plate,  as 
new  material,  orally,  out  of  the  71  words  in 
the  article,  69  words  were  read  correctly  in  56 
seconds,  which  is  97  per  cent  accuracy.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  74  words  a  minute  is  the  reading  rate 
of  John  Doe  on  September  8.  In  reading  The 
Train  Story,  Part  I,  from  his  own  notes,  class 
dictation,  familiar  material,  his  reading  rate 
is  52  words  a  minute  on  September  10.  In 
reading  his  own  notes,  individual  dictation,  new 
material,  of  Letter  37,  page  7,  Wilson’s  “Pro¬ 
gressive  Dictation,’’  his  reading  rate  was  83 
words  a  minute  on  September  11. 

The  Standard  of  Achievement :  Transcrip¬ 
tion  should  be  read  as  follows :  In  transcrib¬ 
ing  Just  Begin  from  the  engraved  plate,  as 
familiar  material,  Mary  Jones  transcribed  54 
words  out  of  the  54  words  in  the  article  in 
1 :59.  Accordingly,  she  has  a  transcribing  ac¬ 
curacy  of  100  per  cent  and  a  transcribing  rate 
of  28  words  per  minute  on  September  8.  Jane 
Smith  took  dictation  in  class  on  learning 
Shorthand,  76  words,  as  new  material,  in  1 :15, 
and  transcribed  73  words  in  3  ;36,  with  an  ac¬ 
curacy  of  97  per  cent  and  transcription  rate  of 
20  words  per  minute  on  September  9.  In 
transcribing  from  her  own  notes,  individual 
dictation,  of  No.  40,  page  7,  Wilson’s  “Pro¬ 
gressive  Dictation,’’  65  words,  as  new  material, 
Alice  Martin  took  the  letter  in  one  minute, 
transcribed  63  words  correctly  in  2 :48,  which 
is  97  per  cent  accuracy.  Her  rate  of  taking 
dictation  is  63  words  per  minute  and  her  rate 
of  transcription  is  22  words  per  minute  on 
September  19. 

A  A 

Again  at  Oxford 

The  announcement  received  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Registrar,  Mr.  Charie,  follows: 

Courses  will  be  given  in  Commerce,  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,  Modern  Languages,  Typewriting,  and  Gregg 
Shorthand.  In  addition  to  acting  as  Director  of 
Studies,  Professor  Findlay  will  again  take  the  Lan¬ 
guage  course  (the  Beginnings  of  German). 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  actual  subjects  the  in¬ 
structors  will  explain  the  latest  methods  of  teaching 
their  subjects,  and  lectures  and  discussions  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  will  occur  each  day.  Students  will 
work  every  morning  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and 
those  taking  Gerntan  will  attend  for  special  oral 
practice  for  one  hour  immediately  preceding  dinner. 

All  students  will  reside  in  New  College.  The 
charge  for  the  course  itself  will  be  £3.  0.  Od,  and 
the  charge  for  residence  in  the  College  will  be  io/6d 
a  day. 

Address  for  registration  and  official  correspond¬ 
ence:  Charles  F.  Charie,  Esq.,  51,  Russell  Square, 
I»ndon,  W.  C.  1,  England. 
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Business  Correspondence 
From  the  Stenographer’s  Point  of  View 

A  prominent  teacher  recently  told  us  that  she  adopted 
CORRELATED  STUDIES  IN  STENOGRAPHY  because  it 
presents  the  subject  from  the  stenographer’s  viewpoint  rather 
than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  correspondent. 

Most  stenographers  must  serve  several  years’  apprenticeship 
before  they  are  entrusted  with  the  composition  of  important 
letters.  In  the  meantime,  the  wide-awake  stenographer  can  find 
hundreds  of  opportunities  to  apply  the  principles  and  techniques 
that  she  will  learn  from  CORRELATED  STUDIES  IN 
STENOGRAPHY.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
business  correspondence  is  not  only  essential  to  transcribing  skill, 
but  increases  the  stenographer’s  opportunities  for  advancement. 

CORRELATED  STUDIES  IN  STENOGRAPHY  was 
developed  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Omaha  Technical  High  School 
by  the  authors,  Lawrence,  McAfee,  and  Butler.  The  book  is  in 
four  parts: 

Part  I  contains  the  most  comprehensive  treatment 
of  business  correspondence  fundamentals. 

Part  II  gives  important  suggestions  regarding 
general  office  work. 

Part  III  gives  a  review  of  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  word  study. 

Part  IV  contains  a  review  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
theory. 

While  CORRELATED  STUDIES  IN  STENOGRAPHY 
will  appeal  particularly  to  the  teacher  in  the  small  school,  who 
must  handle  all  commercial  work,  teachers  in  the  larger  schools 
will  also  find  it  an  effective  introduction  to  the  more  highly 
specialized  course  in  business  correspondence. 

Whether  you  teach  in  a  small  school  or  a  large  school,  you 
will  profit  by  a  thorough  examination  of  this  new  and  unique 
book. 

Correspondence  invited 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 

Grtgg  Bookx  At*  Amtkoritativt 


Go  To  It! 

When  there’s  work  to  carry  through. 

Work  that  some  strong  hand  must  do — 

If  convinced  it’s  up  to  you, 

Go  to  it. 

When  your  cross  is*®  hard  to  bear, 

And  the  world  seems  not  to  care 
What  becomes  of  you,  right  there 
Go  to  it. 

When  for  causes  vague  and  dim 
Cherished*®  hopes  are  growing  slim — 

When  it’s  either  ‘‘sink  or  swim,” 

Go  to  it. 

When  you’ve  slaved  from  dawn  to  dawn. 
And  your  pep  is  almost*®  gone. 

Don’t  give  up,  but,  holding  on. 

Go  to  it. 

When  your  conscience  speaks,  obey ! 

Don’t  get  heartsick,  and  delay ! 

WILL  can*®  always  find  a  WAY — 

Go  to  it.  (86) 

^Charles  H.  Gabriel,  in  First  National  News, 
of  Ehnsford,  N.  i'. 


The  Typist’s  Dilemma 

A  reprint  by  permission  of  the  London 
"Daily  Sketch" 

One  day  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  very  bad 
five  minutes  at  the  office.  My  employer  is  a 
tin*"  broker  and  the  price  of  tin,  as  everyone 
knows,  fluctuates  a  great  deal,  often  falling 
or  rising  several*®  pounds  a  ton  in  a  day. 

The  trouble  began  with  a  telephone  call 
from  our  most  important  client — a  Mr.*®  Mar¬ 
tin — a  big  speculator  who  was  always  buying 
or  selling  in  large  quantities  for  forward  de¬ 
liveries.*® 

The  Chief  always  dealt  with  him  personal¬ 
ly,  so  I  put  Mr.  Martin  through  to  him  at 
once.  In  a  minute*®®  or  two  the  Chief’s  buz¬ 
zer  went  and  I  hurried  to  his  room.  He  had 
his  hand  over  the  receiver  so  that  Mr.**® 
Martin  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  should 
not  hear  what  was  said. 

‘‘Miss  Smith,  did  we  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.**®  Martin  yesterday  instructing  us  to  buy 


400  tons?”  the  chief  asked  anxiously.  ‘‘He 
wants  to  know  why  he  hasn’t**®  had  a  con¬ 
tract  note.” 

I  shook  my  head.  “Sure?”  said  the  Chief. 
“Quite  sure  it  has  not  been  mislaid?” 

“Quite  sure,  sir,”  I  answered**®  positively. 

“Thank  goodness,”  said  the  Chief.  “The 
price  today  has  gone  up  two  pounds  a  ton.  It 
would  have  cost  me  eight  hundred*®®  if  we’d 
received  that  letter  and  failed  to  act  on  it.” 

He  broke  off  and  turned  to  the  ’phone 
again. 

“I  am  very**®  sorry,  Mr.  Martin,  very  sorry 
indeed.  But  your  letter  has  evidently  been 
lost  in  the  post.  My**®  secretary  is  with  me 
now  and  is  positive  we  never  had  it.  That  is 
the  reason,  of  course,  why  you  did  not**® 
get  the  contract  note  this  morning.” 

I  could  not  hear  Mr.  Martin’s  reply,  but  it 
was  plain  that  at  first  he  was  very**"  angry. 
The  Chief,  however,  soothed  him  down — sym¬ 
pathized  with  him  about  his  disappointment, 
joined  in  with  him  in*"®  abusing  the  Post 
Office,  and  then  they  rang  off,  evidently  good 
friends  again. 

“Well,  that  is  a  relief,”  said  the**®  Chief 
to  me.  “I  was  afraid  we  had  had  that  letter 
and  it  had  been  overlooked.  If  it  had  we 
should  have  had  to**®  stand  the  racket  and 
make  up  the  difference — and  I  don’t  mind  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  things  have  been  so  bad  lately 
that  a**®  loss  of  eight  hundred  would  have 
just  about  broken  me.”  He  laughed  and  dis¬ 
missed  me  with  the  remark  that  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin**®  was  going  to  register  all  his  orders  in 
future. 

I  went  back  to  my  desk  and  got  on  with  the 
opening*®®  of  the  morning’s  post.  It  was  a 
fairly  heavy  mail  and  in  the  course  of 
straightening  up  a  small  mountain  of**®  letters 
I  noticed  one  fall  down  between  the  desk  and 
the  wall.  I  pulled  out  my  desk  to  retrieve  it 
and  to  my  horror**®  discovered  another  letter 
lying  against  the  skirting. 

It  was  unopened.  I  guessed  at  once  what 
it  was;**®  the  letter  from  Mr.  Martin  which 
I  had  so  positively  informed  the  Chief  had  not 
been  delivered  to  us.**®  Yesterday  morning 
it  must  have  fallen  between  my  desk  and  the 
wall  without  my  noticing  it. 

Tremblingly  I*®®  slit  the  envelope  and  found 
that  I  was  only  too  right.  It  was  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  letter. 

What  was  I  to  do?  Take**®  that  letter  in 
to  the  Chief?  Own  up  that  it  was  all  my 
fault — and  let  my  employer  in  for  a  loss  of 
800®*®  pounds  for  failing  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Martin’s  instructions? 

Plainly,  that  was  the  right  and  proper  thing 
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to  do®*“ — ^but  if  I  did  it  I  should  certainly  be 
dismissed  and  my  employer  would  be  ruined. 
1  was  to  blame  and  1“"'’  was  quite  prepared  to 
face  the  music  and  be  sacked,  but  it  seemed 
terribly  hard  that  my  employer  should  be 
made  a“‘’“  bankrupt,  or  at  any  rate  put  into 
serious  financial  difficulties  through  no  fault 
of  his  own. 

On  the"***  other  hand,  if  I  just  dropped  that 
letter  into  the  lire  nobody  would  ever  know. 
.Mr.  Martin  was  rich  and”*'*  it  had  only  been 
a  speculation.  He  might  have  lost  instead  of 
gained,  in  which  case  he  would  have  been 
very  grateful®*"  to  me  for  losing  his  letter  of 
instructions.  He  was  quite  satisfied  about 
this  particular  transaction.**"  He  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  statement  that  the  letter  had  been 
lost  in  the  post. 

Would  it  not  be  common  sense  to  let^"" 
sleeping  dogs  lie?  But  what  about  common 
honesty?  What  would  you  have  done?  (713) 


Composing  Letters 

By  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes 

{This  article  can  be  read  by  anyone  7vho  has  com- 

pleted  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual) 

Outside  of  the  schoolroom,  perhaps  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  writing  done  is  in  the 
form  of  letters,  and  much*"  of  it  is  poorly 
done.  The  results  are  so  far  from  being 
“finished  products  of  effective  expression” 
that  it*"  is  high  time  that  this  form  of  com¬ 
position  be  given  due  attention.  Great  num¬ 
bers  do  not  even  know  how®"  to  address  a 
letter,  and  yet  they  send  letters.  In  one  large 
city  alone,  ten  million  letters,  in  one  year, 
were®"  so  poorly  addressed  that  they  never 
reached  their  destination.  Mail-order  houses 
have  to  employ  specialists  to*""  puzzle  out  the 
meaning  of  thousands  of  letters.  What  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  do  we  need  of  the  necessity 
of^*"  bringing  rhetoric  to  the  aid  of  the  letter 
writer? 

To  convince  the  possible  doubter  who  thinks 
that  letter**"  writing,  like  oral  English,  in  his 
estimation,  will  take  care  of  itself,  we  add 
more  reasons.  It  is  well  known**"  that  many 
are  so  conscious  of  their  defects  that  they 
delay  to  answer  their  letters  until  they  and 
others  suffer.**®  Letters  are  the  most  per¬ 
sonal  form  of  writing  and  betray  one’s  care¬ 
lessness  even  more  than  his  speech.  Many*"" 
an  applicant  for  a  job  has  failed  because  his 
letter  betrayed  him.  Often  the  bad  impres¬ 
sion  given  by  one’s**®  faulty  letter  is  worse 
than  it  should  be,  for  some  of  good  character 
fail  to  give  any  evidence  of  it  in**®  their  let¬ 
ters  and,  on  being  judged  by  their  letters 
alone,  they  cannot  reveal  good  qualities.  Be¬ 
cause,  then,  of**®  general  use,  of  its  power  of 
handicapping  one  otherwise  fairly  competent, 
of  its  value  as  a**®  means  of  communication  in 
the  business  and  in  the  social  world,  letter 
writing  must  be  considered  as  a*®"  sphere 
where  good  diction,  good  grammar,  the  prin¬ 


ciples  of  rhetoric,  and  planning,  are  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  in  any®*"  other  form  of  composition. 
(326) — From  “Effective  Expression” 


The  Three  ^^Cs”  of  Credit 

Adapted  to  First  Eight  Chapters  of  the  Manual 
From  a  Talk  on  "How  Banks  Help  Business," 

issued  by  the  Public  Education  Commission 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association 
New  York  City 

When  a  bank  grants  credit  to  a  customer, 
part — possibly  most — of  the  credit  it  extends 
is  based  upon  the*®  deposits  which  have  been 
made  by  its  depositors.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  officers*®  of  the  bank 
to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  in  order 
to  be  reasonably  sure  that  the*®  borrower  will 
pay  back  the  loan  at  the  time  ayreed  upon. 
The  officers  of  banks  have  no  right  to  risk  the 
money®"  of  their  depositors  on  loans  to  bor¬ 
rowers  who  may  not  meet  their  obligations  to 
the  bank.  The  officers*"®  cannot  afford  to  be 
careless  in  lending  their  depositors’  funds. 
They  must  exercise  every  precaution**"  and 
thus  insure  the  return  of  the  funds  which  they 
lend  out. 

When  a  bank  officer  lends  money  or  extends 
credit**®  to  a  local  business  man  he  does  so 
because  he  has  confidence  in  the  borrower's 
willingness  to  pay*®"  back  the  loan  and  be¬ 
cause  he  has  confidence  in  his  ability  to  pay. 
Thus  we  say  that  the  basis  of  credit**®  is 
confidence,  or  that  extension  of  credit  rests 
upon  confidence. 

If  the  banker  has  confidence  in*®"  the  bor¬ 
rower’s  willingness  to  pay,  he  has  confidence 
in  the  borrower’s  honesty,  he  believes  that  he 
is**®  a  man  of  his  word — that  he  has  character. 
But  while  the  banker  must  have  faith  in  the 
character  of  the  borrower,**®  this  quality 
alone  is  not  enough.  A  customer  might  be 
perfectly  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  back*®" 
his  loan  when  it  is  due,  but  he  may  not  have 
used  the  loan  wisely;  he  may  have  used  bad 
judgment  in  conducting  his**®  business  affairs. 
In  short,  he  may  be  lacking  in  ability,  he  may 
not  possess  the  qualifications^'*'^  necessary  to 
make  a  success  of  his  business — he  may  lack 
capacity. 

Finally,  the  borrower  may  have**®  both 
character  and  capacity  but  he  may  not  have 
sufficient  capital  to  conduct  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness.**®  His  personal  worth  in  money,  mer¬ 
chandise,  stocks  and  bonds,  building  and 
equipment,  and  so  on,  may  represent*®"  too 
small  a  sum  to  serve  as  concrete  evidence  of 
his  ability  to  pay,  or  to  be  used  as  security**'* 
for  his  bank  loans.  It  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  the  borrower’s  capital  is  a  third 
factor*'*'*  with  which  the  banker  must  be 
concerned. 

Character,  capacity,  capital — these  are  the 
three  C’s  of  credit;  these**®  are  the  three 
things  that  every  applicant  must  possess  be¬ 
fore  a  bank’s  credit  may  be  extended  with 
safety.  (440) 
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Latin  Legal  Terms  in  Use 

A  posteriori.  Sherlock  Holmes  solved  his 
cases  by  brilliant  examples  of  a  posteriori 
reasoning.  A  priori.  Astronomy  affords*"  us 
many  line  examples  of  a  priori  reasoning.  Ad 
valorem.  The  amount  of  an  att  valorem  duty 
varies*"  greatly  according  to  whether  the  ad 
7’alorem  duty  is  based  on  the  value  in  the 
country  of  origin""  or  the  United  States  value. 
Caveat  emptor.  Just  as  "ignorance  of  the 
law  is  no  excuse,”  so  the  legal  maxim'’" 
caieat  emptor  protects  the  seller  from  un¬ 
reasonable  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  buy¬ 
er.  De  facto.  A  de  iacto^""  government  is 
usually  the  result  of  a  revolution.  De  jure. 
When  a  de  facto  government  has  been**® 
recognized  by  other  countries,  it  then  becomes 
the  de  jure  government.  Et  al.  The  Latin 
expression  meaning  “and  others”**"  is  ordi¬ 
narily  used  only  in  the  abbreviated  form 
et  al.  and  usually  only  in  giving**"  the  names 
of  legal  cases,  as  The  People  versus  John 
Doe,  Richard  Roe,  et  al.  Ex  officio.  The 
Secretary  of  the*""  Treasury  is  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
r''ederal  Reserve  Board.  Ex  post  facto.  /Lr*"" 
post  facto  legislation  is  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  it  were 
not,**"  penalties  could  be  prescribed  for  acts 
already  performed,  thereby  creating  the  pe¬ 
culiar  case  of  a  criminal**"  whose  crime  con¬ 
sisted  of  breaking  a  law  which  had  not  yet 
been  enacted  when  he  broke  it.  Habeas  cor¬ 
pus.  The  writs  of  haheas^’'^  corpus  are  foun¬ 
dation  stones  of  our  American  liberties;  they 
are  an  inheritance  from  the  English  com¬ 
mon*®"  law.  In  re.  My  objection  to  Your 
Honor’s  ruling  is  based  on  the  decision  of 
Judge  Roe  in  re  The  People  versus®""  John 
Smith.  Modus  operandi.  We  are  concerned 
only  with  the  final  result  achieved  and  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in**"  the  modus  ope¬ 
randi  by  which  that  result  is  brought  about. 
Per  annum.  Interest  on  all  loans  should  l)e 
charged  at  a  fair**"  rate  per  annum.  Per 
capita.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  far  greater  than  the  amount  of  cur¬ 
rency  per^’^^  capita.  Per  se.  The  flight  of 
the  accused  is  not,  per  se,  an  admission  of  his 
guilt,  but  it  may  be  taken  into*®"  consideration 
in  determining  your  verdict.  Per  diem.  Those 
paid  by  the  day  are  said  to  receive  a  per  diem 
wage,*"®  and  often  in  current  usage  the  daily 
wage  is  spoken  of  simply  as  a  “per  diem.” 
Prima  facie.  In  many  states**®  excessive 
speed  is  legally  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt 
in  a  motor  accident.  Pro  forma.  When  you 
exchange**®  merchandise  of  the  same  value, 
very  often  a  pro  forma  invoice  is  rendered 
when  the  new  merchandise  is  sent*®"  out,  and 
a  pro  forma  credit  issued  when  the  old  mer¬ 
chandise  is  returned.  Pro  rata.  You  have  all 
contributed  diflFerent**®  sums  to  form  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  our  business  and  the  distribution  of 
dividends  will  be  pro  rata  in®""  order  to  avoid 
unfairness.  Pro  tern.  Pro  tern  is  an  abbre¬ 
viation  often  used  in  speech  as  well  as  writing. 
The**"  full  form  is  pro  tempore.  The  expres¬ 


sion  is  now  most  frequently  used  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  language  to**"  indicate  a  temi)orary 
presiding  officer — as  chairman  pro  tem,  or 
speaker  pro  tem.  Status  quo.  When  one 
country  has*"®  placed  another  country  at  a 
military  or  diplomatic  disadvantage,  the  for¬ 
mer  is  always  anxious**"  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  (5S6) 


Four  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  Ten 

Dear  Sir :  We  have  come  to  an  agreement 
regarding  the  land  we  wished  to  purchase  for 
the  agricultural  school.*" 

We  are  proud  of  the  transaction,  for  we 
have,  for  many  years,  wanted  to  include  this 
fertile  tract  of  land  in  the*"  territory  owned 
by  our  university. 

This  acquisition  will  increase  threefold  the 
benefits  received""  from  our  agricultural 
course,  and,  besides,  it  will  greatly  enhance 
the  beauty  of  our  holdings. 

W’e  shall  be  glad®"  to  hear  from  you  re¬ 
garding  improvements  to  the  land.  Yours 
truly,  (91) 

Gentlemen :  A  short  time  ago  we  wrote  you 
a  friendly  letter  in  regard  to  your  overdue 
account. 

In  my*®  opinion  your  reply  was  very  aggres¬ 
sive.  We  have  told  you  over  and  over  again 
that  we  do  not  agree*"  with  you  about  the 
matter  of  the  extra  discount.  In  other  words, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  under*®  no 
consideration  will  we  allow  you  to  deduct  it. 

If  we  do  not  receive  your  check  in  full,  we 
shall®"  draw  on  you  at  ten  days’  sight.  Yours 
very  truly,  (89) 

Dear  Mr.  Brown :  I  am  very  glad  to  tell 
you  that  at  the  meeting  of  our  Board  today 
you  were  appointed*"  manager  of  the  Linn 
Gas  and  Electric  Company.  This  appointment 
is  effective  June  1. 

We  considered*"  several  men  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  and  selected  you  because  of  your  extraor¬ 
dinary  ability  to"®  enter  into  the  social  life  of 
any  town  in  which  you  happen  to  be  living. 
We  are  extremely  anxious®"  for  you  to  do  this 
in  Linn. 

Sincerely  yours,  (88) 

Gentlemen ;  We  have  your  letter  of  June 
15  regarding  the  goods  you  reported  short  on 
your  order  No.*®  564,  our  No.  9863. 

We  are  sending  the  items  that  are  missing*® 
by  express  today. 

The  peas  are  not  what  you  ordered,  as  we 
are  all  out  of  our  No.  1  Wisconsin.*®  How¬ 
ever,  rather  than  delay  the  shipment,  we  have 
selected  a  superior  brand  which  we  are  send¬ 
ing  at  the®"  same  price.  These,  we  feel,  will 
please  you. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  inconvenienced  you. 

Very  truly  yours,  (97) 
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Tour  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  Eleven 

Dear  Mr.  Barnes :  We  are  having  a  serious 
dispute  over  the  question  of  disposing  of  the 
extra  funds.““  The  attendaiKe  at  the  expo¬ 
sition  was  much  larger  than  we  supixised  it 
would  be,  and  we  have  a  surplus  of*”  $248. 

Have  you  any  plan  to  propose  for  using  it 
w’isely?  Sincerely  yours,  (59) 

Dear  Sir :  We  are  looking  for  a  man  to 
teach  psychology  and  physiology  in  our  school. 
We  want  someone***  who  is  an  authority  on 
these  two  subjects  and  who  also  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  zoology  and“*  biology,  as  this 
will  aid  him  in  the  teaching  of  his  two  major 
subjects. 

1  he  man  should  have  a  pleasing****  person¬ 
ality,  the  faculty  of  getting  along  well  with 
young  people,  and  the  ability  to  make  friend¬ 
ships. 

If****  you  are  interested  in  this  position,  tele¬ 
graph  us  your  qualitications  and  send  us  a 
photograph.**"*  Yours  truly,  (102) 

Dear  Mr.  Leslie:  Cooperation  is  the  essence 
of  the  relationship  between  yourself  and  your 
printer.*** 

Whether  it  consists  of  active  help  in  the 
preparation  of  printed  matter,  or  simply  in 
carrying  out***  your  instructions,  it  remains 
true  that  without  siiKere  cooperation  your 
printer  is  a  liability,****  not  an  asset. 

The  measure  of  our  cooperation  is  based 
upon  our  ability  to  produce  printing***  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  upon 
our  desire  to  furnish  a  helpful,  construc- 
tive*****  service  to  the  end  that  your  printing 
shall  faithfully  reflect  your  requirements. 

May  we  demonstrate  our  usefulness****  to 
you?  Yours  very  truly,  (126) 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  As  chairman  of  the 
School  Board  of  this  town,  I  am  interested 
in  getting  prices  on  school  supplies***  of  all 
kinds.  I  should  like  to  have  your  latest  price 
list  and  your  best  selling  price  on  each  item 
we  use.  Yours  truly,  (41) 


Two  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  Twelve 

Dear  Sir:  We  shall  have  to  abandon  our 
plan  of  establishing  warehouses  in  the  smaller 
towns  unless  we  are***  able  to  get  men  to 
assist  us  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  move¬ 
ment  and  who  are  familiar  enough  with***  the 
work  to  succeed  when  working  independently. 
The  warehouse  located  at  Pittsfield  has  not 
fulfilled  our"**  expectations  and  we  are  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  results.  The  man  in  charge 
is  not  punctual  and  is  negligent***  in  his  work. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  shall  have  to  ask  him 


for  his  resignation  and  get  a  man  to*****  occupy 
the  place  who  has  more  energy. 

We  have  thouglit  that  perhaps  some  of  your 
former  employees  would  be  able****  to  do  this 
sort  of  work. 

If  you  have  anyone  in  mind  who  you  think 
would  meet  with  our  approval,  please  ask  him 
to****  send  in  an  application  at  oiKe. 

We  shall  keep  our  headquarters  here  in  the 
city,  and  shall  depend  upon****  occasional  visits 
to  the  warehouses  by  automobile.  Yours 
truly,  (173) 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  have 
just  completed,  with  honors,  the  commercial 
course  in  the  Dallas  High  School. 

A***  year  in  our  business  college  will  pre¬ 
pare  you  for  the  best  secretarial  positions  to 
be  obtained  anywhere.*** 

Many  members  of  Congress  come  here  for 
their  stenographers  and  secretaries. 

A  secretaryship  with***  a  Congressman  is  an 
education  in  itself.  One  becomes  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  our  Government®**  and 
stands  in  line  for  advancement. 

We  are  enclosing  an  application  blank.  In¬ 
quire  about  our  school,  learn  of  its*****  good 
reputation,  then  fill  out  the  blank  and  return 
it  with  the  enrollment  fee,  the  amount  of 
which  you  will  find****  on  the  price  sheet  at¬ 
tached  hereto. 

Yours  for  more  efficient  service,  (131) 

A  Little  Journey  to  the  Home  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
Part  II 

From  "Little  journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Eminent 
Painters” 

By  Elbert  Hubbard 

(Copyright,  1899,  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons) 

From  Queen  Anne  Street  the  Landseers 
moved  to  Foley  Street,  near  Burlington  House. 
This  was  a  neighborhood  of  artists,  and  for***** 
neighbors  they  had  West,  Mulready,  North- 
cote,  Constable,  Flaxman,  and  our  own  pic¬ 
turesque  Allston,  of  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.***** 

The  Elgin  Marbles  were  then  kept  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House,  and  these  were  a  great  source 
of  inspiration  to  the*****  Landseer  boys.  It 
gave  them  a  true  taste  of  the  Gr^ian,  and 
knowing  a  little  about  Greece,  they  wanted  to 
know  more.******  Greece  became  the  theme — 
they  talked  it  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
The  father  and  mother  told  them  all  they 
knew,  and*****  guessed  at  a  few  things  more, 
and  to  keep  at  least  one  lesson  ahead  of  the 
children  the  parents  “crammed  for  exami¬ 
nation.’’***** 

Eld  win  sketched  that  world-famous  horse’s 
head  from  the  Parthenon,  and  the  figures  of 
horses  and  animals*****  in  bas-relief  that  formed 
the  frieze;, and  the  boys  figured  out  in  their 
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own  minds  why  the  horses  and  men  were  all 
the  same***”  height. 

Gradually  it  dawned  upon  the  father  and  the 
brothers  that  Edwin  was  their  master  so  far 
as  drawing**”®  was  concerned.  They  could 
sketch  a  Newfoundland  dog  that. would  pass 
for  anybody’s  Newfoundland,  but  Edwin’s  was 
a  certain***”  identical  dog,  and  none  other. 
Edwin  Landseer  really  discovered  the  dog. 
He  discovered  that  dogs***”  of  one  breed 
may  be  very  different  in  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  going  further,  he  found  that  dogs 
have’*””  character  and  personality.  He  struck 
an  untouched  lode  and  worked  it  out  to  his 
own  delight  and  the  delight*®*®  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  others. 

His  pictures  were  not  mystical,  profound, 
or  problematic — simply  dogs,  but  dogs  with**®” 
feelings,  affections,  jealousies,  prejudices.  In 
short,  he  showed  that  dogs,  after  all,  are  very 
much  like  folks;  and***®  from  this,  people  with 
a  turn  for  psychology  reasoned  that  the  source 
of  life  in  the  dog  was  the  same  as  the  source***® 
of  life  in  man. 

Plain  people  who  owned  a  dog  beloved  by 
the  whole  household,  as  household  dogs  al¬ 
ways  are,  became***®  interested  in  Landseer’s 
dogs.  They  could  not  buy  a  painting  by  Land¬ 
seer,  but  they  could  spare  a  few  shillings  for 
an**®”  engraving. 

.And  so  John  Landseer  began  to  reproduce 
the  pictures  of  Edwin’s  dogs. 

The  demand  grew,  and  Thomas  now**”® 
ceased  to  sketch  and  devoted  all  his  time  to 
etching  and  engraving  his  brother’s  work. 

Everyone  knew  of  Landseer,***®  even  people 
who  cared  nothing  for  art — they  wanted  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  his  dogs  to  hang  over  the  chim¬ 
ney,*®*®  because  the  dog  looked  like  one  they 
used  to  own. 

Then  rich  people  came  and  wanted  Edwin 
to  paint  a  portrait  of***®  their  dog,  and  a  studio 
was  opened  where  the  principal  sitters  were 
dogs.  From  a  position  where  close  economy***® 
must  be  practiced  the  Landseers  found  them¬ 
selves  with  more  money  than  they  knew  what 
to  do  with. 

Edwin  was  barely**®®  twenty,  but  had  ex¬ 
hibited  at  several  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions 
and  his  name  was  on***®  every  tongue.  He 
gave  no  attention  to  marketing  his  wares — his 
father  and  brothers  did  all  that-^he  simply 
sketched***®  and  had  a  good  time.  He  was 
healthy,  strong,  active,  and  could  walk  thirty 
miles  a  day ;  but  now  that  riches  had  come 
that*"*®  way  he  bought  a  horse  and  rode. 

Then  other  horses  were  presented  him,  and 
he  began  to  picture  horses,  too.  That***®  he 
knew  horses  and  loved  them  is  evidenced  in 
many  a  picture.  In  every  village  or  cross¬ 
roads  town  of**®®  .America  can  be  found  copies 
of  his  “Shoeing”  where  stands  the  sleek  bay 
mare,  the  sober,  serious  donkey,  and***®  the 
big  dog. 

No  painter  who  ever  lived  is  so  universally 
known  as  Landseer,  and  this  is  because  his 
father***®  and  brothers  made  it  their  life- 
business  to  reproduce  his  work  by  engraving. 
Occasionally  rich  ladies***®  would  want  their 


own  portraits  painted  with  a  favorite  dog  at 
their  feet,  or  men  wanted  themselves  portrayed 
on  horseback,***®  and  so  Landseer  found  him¬ 
self  with  more  orders  than  he  could  well  care 
for.  People  put  their  names,  or  the  name  of 
their  dog,**”®  on  his  waiting  list,  and  some  of 
the  dogs  died  of  old  age  before  the  name  was 
reached. 

“I  hear,”  said  a  lady  to  Sydney***®  Smith  at 
a  dinner  party — “I  hear  you  are  to  have  your 
portrait  painted  by  Landseer.” 

“Is  thy  servant  a  dog***®  that  he  should  do 
this  thing?”  answered  the  wit. 

The  story  went  the  rounds,  and  Mulready 
once  congratulated  the  clergyman*®*®  on  the 
repartee. 

“I  never  made  the  reply,”  said  Sydney 
Smith,  “but  I  wish  I  had.” 

Sydney  Smith  was  once***®  visiting  the 
Landseer  studio,  and  his  eye  chanced  to  light 
on  the  picture  of  a  very  peculiar-looking**®® 
dog. 

“Yes,  it’s  a  queer  picture  of  a  queer  dog. 
The  drawing  is  bad  though,  and  never  pleased 
me !”  And  Landseer  picked  up  the***®  picture 
and  gave  it  a  toss  out  of  the  window.  “You 
may  have  it  if  you  care  to  go  get  it,”  he  care¬ 
lessly  remarked***®  to  the  visitor.  Smith  made 
haste  to  run  downstairs  and  out  of  the  house 
to  secure  his  prize.  He  found  it  lodged  in***® 
the  branches  of  a  tree. 

In  telling  the  tale  years  afterward  Smith 
remarked  that  whereas  many  men  had  climbed 
trees  to***®  evade  dogs,  yet  he  alone  of  all 
men  had  once  climbed  a  tree  to  secure  one. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  saw  Landseer’s  picture*®®® 
of  “The  Cat’s  Paw,”  and  was  so  charmed  with 
it  that  he  hunted  out  the  young  artist,  and 
soon  after  invited  him  to*®*®  Abbotsford. 

Leslie,  the  American  artist,  was  at  that  time 
at  Scott’s  home  painting  the  novelist’s  portrait. 
This*”*®  portrait,  by  the  way,  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Ticknor  family  of  Boston,  and  was 
exhibited  a*®*®  few  years  ago  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Landseer,  Leslie,  and  Scott  made  a  choice 
trio  of  congenial*®*®  spirits.  They  were  all 
“outdoor  men,”  strong,  sturdy,  good-natured, 
and  fond  of  boyish  romp  and  frolic.  Many 
were  the  long**”®  tramps  they  took  across 
mountain,  heath,  and  heather.  They  visited 
the  Highland  district  together,  fished  in  Loch 
Lomond,***®  paddled  the  entire  length  of  Loch 
Katrine,  and  hunted  deer  on  the  preserve  of 
Lord  Gwydr. 

On  one  hunting  excursion,***®  Landseer  was 
stationed  on  a  runway,  gun  in  hand,  with  a 
gillie  in  attendance.  The  dogs  started  a  fine 
buck,  which***®  ran  close  to  them,  but  instead 
of  levelling  his  gun,  Landseer  shoved  the 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  astonished***® 
gillie  with  the  hurried  whispered  request, 
“Here,  you,  hold  this  for  me !”  and  seizing  his 
pencil,  made  a  hasty  sketch  of**”®  the  gallant 
buck  ere  the  vision  could  fade  from  memory. 

In  fact,  both  Landseer  and  Leslie  proved 
poor  sportsmen — they  had***®  no  heart  for 
killing  things. 

A  beautiful  live  deer  was  a  deal  more  pleas- 
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ing  to  Landseer  than  a  dead  one ;  and  he 
might***®  truthfully  have  expressed  the  thought 
of  his  mind  by  saying,  “A  bird  in  the  bush  is 
worth  two  on  a  woman’s  bonnet.”***®  And 
indeed  he  did  anticipate  Thoreau  by  saying, 
“To  shoot  a  bird  is  to  lose  it.” 

The  idea  of***®  following  deer  with  dogs 
and  guns  simply  for  the  sport  of  killing  them 
was  repugnant  to  the  soul  of  this  sensitive,**®® 
tender-hearted  man. 

In  the  faces  of  his  deer  he  put  a  look  of 
mingled  grandeur  and  pain — a  half-pathos, 
as***®  if  foreshadowing  their  fate.  In  picturing 
the  dogs  and  donkeys  he  was  full  of  jest  and 
merriment,  but  the  kings***®  of  moor  and 
forest  called  forth  deeper  and  sadder 
sentiments. 

That  wild  animals  instinctively  flee  in  fren¬ 
zied**®®  alarm  at  man’s  approach  is  comment 
enough  on  our  treatment  of  them. 

The  deer,  so  gentle  and  so  graceful,  so***® 
innocent  and  so  beautiful,  are  never  followed 
by  man  except  as  a  destroyer ;  and  to  look 
down  a  rifle**®®  barrel  into  the  wide-open, 
soulful  eyes  of  a  deer  made  Landseer  sick  at 
heart. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 


Key  to  the  March  O.  G.  A.  Test 

You  need  to  discover  wherein  you  are  lack¬ 
ing.  That  will  be  fairly  easy.  Then  you  must 
set  about  finding  all*®  that  you  can  discover 
upon  some  particular  subject.  Look  around; 
ask  questions ;  read  papers  and  books.  Keep 
the*®  end  in  view,  to  know  this  subject  to  the 
bottom.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  diverted 
from  this  purpose.  Become®®  a  walking  en¬ 
cyclopedia  on  this  one  thing.  When  you  have 
exhausted  the  matter  as  far  as  possible,"®  you 
will  possess  genuine  opinions.  And  you  will 
then  be  eager  to  take  another  subject,  and  will 
follow*®®  it  to  the  last  farthing  of  value.  The 
end  will  be — more  opinions.  (113) 

May  ^'Talent  Teaser” 

World’s  Queerest  Movie  Job 

Possibly  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the  various 
movie  jobs,  is  that  of  the  “ager”  of  costumes 
and*®  equipment. 

The  cleverest  designers  cannot  make  the 
costumes  of  mobs,  vagabonds,  serfs  or  savages 
appear  old*®  enough  for  the  camera’s  search¬ 
ing  eye  not  to  reveal  their  newness.  So,  these 
costumes  once  made  to  historical*®  correctness 
are  turned  over  to  an  “ager,”  together  with 
charts  showing  design,  color,  and  condition  of 
age*®  desired. 

First  of  all  the  clothing  is  beaten  with  earth, 
and  the  tears  in  the  garment  are  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  they*®®  accidentally  got  there.  Then 
it  is  stained  in  careless  spots  and  tossed  about 
in  sand  and  water  until  no  two**®  pieces  are 
exactly  the  same  color  or  condition. 

His  staff  of  assistants  have  to  work  quickly, 
for  at  times**®  they  have  to  prepare  clothes 
for  a  rabble  of  several  hundred  men  and 
women  in  twenty-four  hours.  (158) 


The  royal  road  to 
shorthand  is  paved 
with  much  reading 
of  shorthand 

For  one  dollar  you  can  now 
get  a  substantial  shorthand 
library  giving  you  a  supply  of 
interesting  and  helpful  reading 
matter  sufficient  to  perfect 
and  maintain  your  reading 
skill. 

American  Readings  in 
Qregg  Shorthand 

consists  of  five  separately 
bound  volumes  all  encased  in 
a  beautiful  green  and  gold  slip 
cover  for  their  protection  and 
convenient  filing  on  your  book' 
shelf.  The  titles  are:  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  Great  Stone  Face, 
Man  Without  a  Country,  and 
Creeds  of  Great  Business 
Men. 

Purchased  individually  the 
cost  would  be  $1.40.  In  the 
set,  with  the  special  cover 
free,  the  price  is  $1.00.  Send 
your  order  accompanied  by  a 
remittance  of  $1.00  to  the 
nearest  office  of 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 
San  Francisco 
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Curious  Clippings 

Can  you  picture  a  fish  needing  swimming 
lessons?  VVe  don’t  know  whether  all  baby 
lobsters  are  just  floaters,  but  down®®  Connec¬ 
ticut  way  the  hatchery  was  experimenting  a 
while  back  in  teaching  baby  lobsters  to  dive. 
Ivcft*®  to  themselves,  it  seems,  they  float 
around  near  the  surface  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  their  lives  and  become  an  easy*"  prey 
for  certain  fish  with  a  taste  for  Crustacea. 
With  specially  constructed  diving  compart¬ 
ments,  however,  the*"  hatchery  folks  have 
demonstrated  that  lobsters  can  be  reared  ar¬ 
tificially  to  the  diving  stage  in  35‘""  days. 

Can’t  you  just  see  the  venerable  instructor 
grinning  “Good  boy.  Lobby !”  and  the  cheering 
.squad  almost  losing*®"  a  claw  in  their  excite¬ 
ment !  (126) 

>  /  > 

Celery  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain — did  you 
know  that? — where  it  can  be  found  growing 
by  brooks,  and  especially®"  near  the  sea.  In 
its  wild  state  it  is  coarse  and  has  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  taste.  But  by  careful  cultivation,  man 
has*®  made  it  crisp,  white,  tasty  and  nutritious. 

One  wild  stalk  was  found,  we  read,  that 
weighed  nine  pounds ;  it  was  ten  and  a  half 
feet*®  high,  and,  what  is  most  unusual,  it  was 
crisp  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Page  Ripley!  (76) 

Eight  Phrase  Letters 

From  "Gregg  Speed  Building” 

Gentlemen :  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  state¬ 
ment  of  your  account,  which  we  hope  you 
will  compare  carefully  with  your  books.®"  So 
far  as  we  can  tell,  everything  in  this  ac¬ 
count  is  correct,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
know  if  it  corresponds*®  with  your  books. 
We  want  to  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
future  trouble  with  your  account.  Yours 
truly,  (57) 

Dear  Sir :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  6.  It  will  receive  our  careful  attention. 
We  have  received  the  desk  you®"  sent  us, 
but  Mr.  Smith  says  it  is  not  the  one  ordered, 
and  that  the  one  he  ordered  had  a  drawer  on 
the  right  side,*®  while  this  one  has  none. 
Mr.  Smith  also  says  that  this  mistake  has 
been  made  over  and  over  again. 

Now,  if  you*"  care  to  make  us  a  fair  al¬ 
lowance,  you  can  do  so,  and  we  shall  keep 
the  one  you  shipped  a  week  or  two  ago.  If*® 
not,  we  shall  return  it  to  you  for  credit. 
Yours  truly,  (90) 

Dear  Sir :  It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
comply  with  your  request,  and  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  be®"  able  to  send  you  the  goods 
so  that  they  will  reach  you  tomorrow.  I 
feel  sure  you  will  be  pleased  and  hope  you 
will  not*®  hesitate  to  call  on  me  at  any  time 
that  I  may  be  of  service  to  you.  I  expect  to 
be  in  your  city*"  the  early  part  of  next  week, 


and  if  convenient  to  you  I  want  you  to  have 
dinner  with  me,  and  afterwards*®  we  can  talk 
over  business  matters.  Your  very  truly,  (90) 

Dear  Sir;  Your  order  will  receive  our 
prompt  attention  and  the  goods  will  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  possible.  Will  you  please®"  wire  us 
at  once  the  number  of  bound  books  you  de¬ 
sire.  As  you  did  not  state  the  number  in  your 
order,  we  feel  sure*®  we  should  not  do  any¬ 
thing  until  we  receive  this  information. 

Will  you  please  wire  us  at  our  expense  in 
order*®  that  we  may  ship  your  order  imme¬ 
diately.  Yours  truly,  (71) 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  send  me  at  once 
the  statement  of  account  of  all  our  cars  used 
during  the  months  of  July  and®"  August. 
At  the  same  time  tell  me  the  condition  of 
these  cars. 

Please  give  this  matter  your  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  and  see  that*®  the  statement  reaches  me 
not  later  than  Saturday,  as  I  must  have  it 
to  settle  our  account  next  week. 

With  this*®  letter  I  am  sending  you  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  today’s  newspaper  and  I  hope  you 
will  look  into  the  matter  mentioned*®  in  it 
as  soon  as  possible.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
of  great  importance  in  our  line  of  business,  but 
it  is*"®  very  important  to  you.  You  ought  to 
do  some  extra  business  on  account  of  it  in  the 
near  future,  and  of**®  course  we  expect  to  get 
our  share  of  it  through  your  increased  orders. 

I  shall  send  you  all  the  information  along**® 
this  line  that  I  get  and  hope  that  you  will  take 
prompt  action.  Yours  very  truly,  (154) 

Dear  Mrs.  Collins;  Some  time  ago  we 
gave  to  our  bank  for  collection  your  note  for 
$150®"  which  was  due  on  May  4.  Several 
days  ago  we  asked  the  bank  to  give  us  a  re¬ 
port,  and  they  told  us  they  had*®  not  re¬ 
ceived  payment  from  you.  So  long  a  time 
has  passed  since  the  note  was  due  that  we 
feel  you  should  pay  it  without  further*®  delay. 
May  we  have  your  check?  Yours  truly,  (68) 

Dear  Sir;  Your  letter  of  June  7  has  come 
to  my  attention.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
it  would  be  possible®"  for  you  to  get  me  the 
latest  prices  on  oats.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  do  this  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I*®  may 
have  to  ship  two  cars  in  a  day  or  two  to  fill 
a  contract.  Yours  truly,  (54) 

Gentlemen :  In  accordance  with  your  recent 
letter,  we  are  mailing  you  a  sample  copy  of 
our  monthly  magazine.*®  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  you  this  week  in  regard  to  placing 
your  advertisements  with  us  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,*®  and  hope  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
be  able  to  secure  you  as  one  of  our  regular 
clients. 

We*®  often  receive  letters  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  type  of  product 
you  manufacture.  We  are*®  enclosing  some  of 
these  letters  to  show  you  the  possibilities  of 
increased  sales  if  you  advertise  with  us*"® 
regularly  and  display  your  copy  effectively. 

May  we  hear  from  you  in  time  to  include 
your  copy  in**"  the  next  issue?  Yours  truly, 
(125) 
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Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Cool  Enough 

Grandmother  had  finally  yielded  to  the  re¬ 
peated  urging  of  a  grandson  to  accompany 
him  on  a*®  test  flight.  Up  and  up  they  went 
until  the  youthful  pilot  leaned  back  and 
shouted:  “Do  you  realize  that  we  are  up‘® 
17,500  feet?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  that,”  she  said  bravely, 
“but  don’t  you  think  it’s  cool  enough  so  that*® 
you  might  turn  off  the  fan?”  (64) 

Yes,  Indeed 

Jim:  Ever  seen  one  of  those  machines  that 
can  tell  when  a  person  is  lying? 

John:  Seen  one?  Lord,  I  married  one. 
(19) 

Why  Printers  Call  It  "Bang’? 

“Mamie,”  asked  the  teacher,  “if  you  wanted 
to  emphasize  a  sentence  you  would  use  an  ex¬ 
clamation  point  at  the*®  end,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Not  always.  When  ma  wants  to  empha¬ 
size  a  sentence  to  pa  she  generally  slams  the 
door  at*®  the  end.”  (41) 

In  the  Wicked  City 

“.\nne  Haskins  just  got  back  from  New 
York.  She  says  she  had  her  eyebrows 
plucked.” 

“.\in’t  them  city  crooks  smart?  Think  of 
swiping  a*®  thing  like  that!”  (22) 

Magnanimous  of  Him 

Father:  Yes,  my  boy.  I’m  a  self-made  man. 

Son :  Gee,  Pop,  that’s  what  I  admire  about 
wu.  You  always  take  the  blame  for*®  every¬ 
thing.  (23) 

A  Highly  Colored  Tale 

Rastus ;  Why  is  it  dat  a  black  cow  gives 
white  milk  what  makes  yellow  buttah? 

Sambo ;  Dat’s  easy ;  for  de  same  reason*®  dat 
blackberries  is  red  when  dey  is  green.  (27) 


>  >  > 


Obituary 

(CoUclnded  from  page  3S6) 

Rickard,  established  the  Minnesota  School  of 
Business,  an  association  unbroken  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  The  name  “Rickard  and  Gru- 
man”  became  an  insignia  quite  as  meaningful 
as  the  name  of  the  institution  itself.  Until 
recently,  Mr.  Gruman  reported  daily  at  the 
school.  One  of  his  favorite  pastimes  was  the 
collection  of  mottoes  pertaining  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  hand,  and  heart.  He  was 
an  accomplished  penman  and  took  great  de- 


1 

light  in  placing  an  appropriate  motto  upon  the 
blackboard  each  day  in  his  own  inimitable 
style. 

Mr.  Gruman  was  prominent  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  and  other  organizations  with  which  j 
young  people  are  identified.  I 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  family  and 
also  to  the  management  of  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Business. 

>  >  > 


State  Convention  Gleanings 

(Concluded  from  page  403) 

New  Officers : 

Prksident:  Patty  Spruill,  Woman’s  Collcse,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina 

Vice  President:  Ethel  Solloway,  Head  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Department,  Durham  High  School 
Secretary:  Anna  Lula  Dobson,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School,  Winston- 
Salem 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  ARTS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Easton,  March 
18.  Chairman:  Julia  T.  Baum,  Liberty  High 
School,  Bethlehem. 

Speakers : 

Harold  H.  Smith,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City — New  Techniques  in  the  Teaching  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting;  Lester  Hopton,  Head 
of  Tabulation  Department,  Ingersoll-Rand  Company, 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey — What  the  Business 
Man  Expects  of  His  Office  Help;  Frances  B. 
Bowers,  Director,  Department  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia — Testing  and 
Grading  in  Bookkeeping. 

Officers : 

Chairman:  Julia  T.  Baum,  Liberty  High  School, 
Bethlehem 

Secretary:  Elisabeth  Dietrich,  High  School,  Allen¬ 
town 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  March  16-17.  Chairman:  .Annie  Royse, 
Columbia  High  School. 

Speakers : 

Harold  H.  Smith,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City — New  Techniques  in  the  Teaching  of 
Typewriting;  H.  A.  Brandon,  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — The  Social 
Value  of  Commercial  Subjects;  George  E.  Olson, 
Dean,  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina — Remarks  on  the  Current  National  Finan¬ 
cial  Situation. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Carroll  James,  Charleston  High  School 
Vice  President:  Annie  Royse,  Columbia  High  School 
Secretary:  Vera  Milhous,  Columbia  High  School 


STANDARDS 
OF  SKILL 


A  standard  becomes  valuable  only  when  it 
is  universally  accepted  and  used. 

The  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg 
Writer  contributes  a  unique  educational  serv¬ 
ice  by  setting  acknowledged  and  workable 
standards  of  shorthand  skill  for  the  12,000 
schools  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  credentials  issued  by  The 
Gregg  Writer  are  used  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  and  are  issued  by  the  hundred  thousand 
each  year  makes  them  a  fair  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  for  you  to  use  in  your  own  classroom 
to  gauge  the  progress  your  pupils  are  making. 

A  postal  card  request  will  bring  you  a 
booklet  giving  full  information  about  the 
Gregg  Writer  credentials. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

270  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


ALSO  SPEED  I 

f  Every  dollar  saved  in  the  school  | 
system  now  means  greater  security  for  ’ 
salaries.  Just  as  in  ancient  days  Old 
Mercury’s  staff  was  a  symbol  of  speed, 
so  today  is  the  Mimeograph  a  symbol 
of  speed — and  economy.  Let  us  show 
you  some  of  the  remarkable  things  it  is 
doing  in  schools  right  now.  See  new 
ways  of  doing  test  papers,  report  sheets, 
bulletins,  graphs,  letters,  etc.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  write  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago. 
- 
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nuRACROME 

^  coi»»osio«  ^ 

RE-new*poinT 


r  Only  the  best  have 
permanent  jobs  •  •  •  • 


Test  yourself  with  an  Esterbrook-Cregg  Fountain 
Pen  and  gain  a  new  line  on  what  efficiency  and  speed 
and  performance  can  mean  in  stenography. 

That’s  where  Esterbrook-Gregg  makes  an  entrance.  It 
skims  over  your  book  leaving  clear  and  permanent  notes. 
It  is  an  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  with  a  Duracrome  point, 
machined  to  Gregg  specifications  and  for  Gregg  stenographers. 
And  approved  by  Gregg.  With  Esterbrook-Gregg  you  have  a  Foun- 
tain  Pen  that  makes  continuous  uninterrupted  notes  that  are  faster, 
neater  and  more  legible  than  ever  dreamed  before  and  you  make 
them  in  permanent  ink. 

Like  all  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens,  Esterbrook-Gregg  has  Re-New-Point 
of  Duracrome.  Duracrome  insures  the  fine,  permanent,  accurately  machined 
point,  hitherto  limited  to  Esterbrook  steel  points.  Should  the  point  be  accidentally 
damaged  Re-New-Point  permits  the  user  to  insert  a  new  point  as  easily  and  as 
quickly  as  putting  a  pen  in  an  ordinary  holder. 

Esterbrook-Gregg  is  on  sale  at  Gregg  schools,  at  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  or  at  any  dealer’s  or  stationer’s. 

Price  for  the  pen  $1.00  and  up.  Additional  Re-New* 

Points  25c  each. 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

36  Cooper  Street  Camden,  N.  J. 

or  Brown  Broa.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


MADE  BY  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE^WORLD’S  FINEST'PENS 


The  New  ''Final”  Certificate  Being  Issued  to  Students  Who  Have  Won  the  Complete  Series  of  "Gregg  Writer”  Awards 


